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“{Valiente!” cried 
the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898. 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break- 
ing point, for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 


Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttling 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 
tually an engineer, not a line officer. 





In Santiago Harbor, he led his first and only 
action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 


These Americans—proudly confident of their 
nation’s future—are the people who stand behind 
United States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 
these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments. 

That’s why there’s no better way to protect your 
future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
that your saving is done for you. And the Bonds you 
receive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. They’re as safe as America! 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


The U.S. ncnramenes ieee not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by this publica 
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th the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America 





For your own security—and your country’s, too— 


tien in cooperation 
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A new series, an Indian mission, a children’s sampler 


@ This issue of JUBILEE is going to the largest num- 
ber of readers we have ever had, so this seems like 
an appropriate time to recount some of the back- 
ground of the magazine. First of all, the. name: the 
word jubilee is derived through Greek, Latin and old 
French from Jobel, the Hebrew term for the ram’s 
horn which the ancient Jews used to signal a period 
of rejoicing. For JUBILEE’s editors this meaning of 
rejoicing is summed up in a phrase which appears in 
several psalms: Jubilate Deo omnis terra—“Sing joy- 
fully to God, all the earth.” 
’  JUBILEE’s purpose is to bring — joyfully — a new 
view of the Church and her people, to look for and 
present new insights into that society — rooted on 
earth but having its fulfillment in heaven—which God 
gave first of all to His Chosen People and brought 
into more perfect reality in the Church established by 
His Son. JUBILEE’s effort, therefore, is to portray the 
world in the light of the Incarnation. 

On a less spiritual level, JUBILEE’s editors feel that 
since all things must be considered in relation to 
Christ, even a magazine’s financial structure has to 
have a Christian basis; consequently, they searched 
the teaching of the Church for a foundation on which 
to build. The result was that, inspired by two great 
social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum (Leo XIII) and 
Quadragesimo Anno (Pius XI), they conceived the 
plan ef making JUBILEE’s subscribers its stockholders 
—and part owners—so that they might share in what- 
ever success the magazine might have. Already 
JUBILEE subscriber-stockholders share in special re- 
newal rates and reduced Christmas gift rates; they are 
likely to share in other benefits in the future. 


@ This month JUBILEE launches an extensive series of 
articles on The Church in America which will run in- 
termittently over a period of several years. This first 
article (page 8) is an introductory survey of the 
Church’s laymen and her priests, their problems and 
their triumphs, the movement of men and the flow 
of grace in American Catholicism — since the first 
friars came with Columbus, the Cabots and Ponce de 
Leon until the present. Taken in sum the growth of 
the Church in America is a stirring heritage—owing 
much to the Europe from which our ancestors came, 
but having found here its own distinctive character. 

Credit for much of the research on this first article 
goes to Joan Dunn, a member of the staff of Time 
magazine. A graduate of Mount Saint Vincent College 
in Riverdale, New York, Miss Dunn later spent four 
years as a public high school teacher in her native 
Brooklyn; she is now engaged in writing a book—to 
be published this fall—about the public school system. 

The next article in JUBILEE’s “Church in America” 
series — to appear this Spring — will relate how the 
Spanish came to the New World—conquistadores in 
quest of gold and glory, friars seeking to spread the 





love of Christ, ordinary settlers looking for a new 
and better life. It is the story of how they founded 
their towns (and saw some of them wiped out again), 
and how, after some initial difficulty in deciding 
whether “the Indian had a soul,” they planted the 
Faith. Francisco Coronado, Ponce de Leon, Junipero 
Serra and Jean Baptiste Lamy — the churchman of 
Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop—all 
move vividly through this account of a Catholicism 
that had grown to maturity long before the Faith 
came to the rest of America. A unique feature of the 
article will be a special insert devoted to the singularly 
beautiful art, architecture and folklore born of the 
fusion between the Spanish and Indian cultures. 


@ St. Labre’s Indian Mission (Mission to the Chey- 
ennes, page 49), administered by Capuchin priests and 
Franciscan sisters on the. Tongue River Indian Reser- 
vation in Montana, owes its early beginnings to the 


zeal of a Catholic soldier named George Yoakum. 


Stationed at Fort Keough in the early 1880’s, Yoakum 
had a chance to observe at first hand the pitiful con- 
dition of the once-proud Cheyennes. He got in touch 
with the Rt. Rev. James O’Connor, Vicar Apostolic 
of Nebraska and eastern Montana, who asked Jesuits 
from Helena to found a mission for the Cheyennes. 
Not long after the Jesuits arrived, Yoakum visited 
the mission, only to be dragged out of his cabin in 
the middle of the night by four armed men who ac- 
cused him of siding with the Indians against the 
whites, flogged him severely and warned him to leave 
the territory. From that day until this, St. Labre’s— 
now manned by Capuchins—has been a hard mission. 
Though it has faced many problems— indifference, re- 
curring paganism and the need for funds—it has never 
closed, and new signs of progress are evident. 


@ When Ade de Bethune sent in the drawings for 
Saint Blaise (page 46) she concluded her letter in 
these words: “I’d like to 
suggest that young mothers 
get their mothers - in - law 
(who are sometimes handy 
at making patch-work 
quilts) to embroider a wall 
hanging [using the draw- 
ing as a pattern] for the 
children’s rooms. The sight 
of Saint Blaise working his 
miracles should remind 
mothers to give kids their 
cod-liver oil, orange juice, 
and whatever, thus keeping those nasty winter colds at 
bay. Saint Blaise’s legend unfortunately says nothing 
about his curing a child with sniffles, but as the sniffles 
can easily work their way down the throat, surely they 
must come somewhere near Blaise’s competence.” 





Ade de Bethune 








JUBILEE is publiehed monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1955 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, umder the act of March 3, 1879. 























“On a glacier of Mont Blanc [Europe’s highest mountain] 
near the French-Italian border, we were returning 


PICTURE TO from an excursion—our guide is at left in the 


picture—when we met this priest and a group of nuns. 


They probably arrived at this elevation—almost 
THE EDITOR 10,000 feet—by cable car.” 
—Bricitte WEYL, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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OF CHRIST the Added 
Power of Pictures 


117 full page original illustrations 

by a great artist make the IMITATION 
OF CHRIST, masterpiece of Thomas a 
Kempis, more inspiring than ever. 
























The world’s most popular spiritual book, 
in an easy-to-read, easy-to-carry,, 
inexpensive and attractive format.. 












“My IMITATION” is a book that: every- 
one should read. You will be proud and 
pleased to have this beautifully illustrated 
volume. And remember, it is pocket- 

sized and priced for every pocket. 










The Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
publishers of My Sunday Missal, 
the book that brought the Mass to millions 
. and publishers of My Way of Life, 
the great Summa of St. Thomas, 
simplified and in plain-talk . .. continues 
in the tradition of making the profound 
popular by now bringing to you... 


My IMITATION OF CHRIST in an 

especially prepared edition, profusely 

M ; illustrated . . . each picture bearing a 
Y thought-provoking caption. 


i M ITATI 0 N Ideal for use by every Catholic, study 


club, Confraternity, Newman Club or 


hel CHRIST | ae 








vgn” O Lord, , Thy help to me who am entangled 
trouble, for vain is the help of man. 
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Beautiful blue simulated leather, en- 
graved cover, cut flush, printed in two 
Cn RP Ge, Se i or a BI a 78¢ 
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LETTERS TO 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 


Dear Sirs: . . . this letter should have 
been written after the first issue of JUBILEE. 
. . » Now, at last, let me belatedly tell you 
all that JUBILEE is just that—e jubilee. 
What can I say that everyone else has not 
said in your praise. . . . 

Now from my post as a spectator in the 
religious “art controversy” among your 
readers, let me join the joust. This year, 
my new wife and I decided our first Christ- 
mas together in our new apartment should 
be as colorful as possible. And our plans 
included the purchase of a creche that we 
could have to show our children (when, 
God willing, we are blessed by them). The 
point is, we wanted to make Christ the 
center of our Christmas even amidst the 
tinsel and holly of our first Christmas to- 
gether. But try and find a tastefully-done 
or skillfully-made creche for less than $20! 
In our explorings of the department stores 
we found nothing but junk. But that was 
to be expected of department stores, we 
said. Down to “Religious Row” on Barclay 
Street in New York we -went in search of 
a decent Manger and Babe. To our amaze- 
ment we saw the same identical trash on 
the shelves of respected religious stores 
that we saw in the houses of commerce 
uptown. 

In one famed store we stood next to a 
woman from Jersey City who travelled to 
the store for the same reason we did. She 
was no “egg-head” intellectual. She was no 
connoisseur of art. But she was horrified 
at the dismal objects before her. Her young 
son picked up an “angel.” He piped, “It’s 
homely, Mama.” My wife used the word 
“grotesque.” I use the word “ugly.” Babes 
with eyebrows the width of the head! 
Babes with agonized expressions! Babes 
with colic! Babes that looked as if an 
indigent cartoonist had modeled them with 
his shaky pen! The only figurines that bore 
any evidence of sincere and devout art 
were in the twenty-dollar bracket. My wife 
and I finally allowed ourselves that luxury 
and found an exquisitely wood-carved 
creche. We are pleased with what we have. 
But what does a parent do who has mouths 
to feed and ten dollars for a creche? Such 
distorted figures I’ve never seen. You can 
buy a skillfully-done Santa Claus in china, 
chocolate or cinnamon for 50¢—fifty cents! 
But a ChristChild for your manger? 
Twenty dollars or trash! . .. 

Joun anp Lauretta McCartiy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Permit me to add my name to 
the list of those, and there are plenty every- 
where, who do not understand what we are 
told is art. I have no crow to pick with 
those who are able to puzzle out hidden 
visual delights from something that looks 
like a mess of doodling on a scratch pad. 
The farther a painting or a carving gets 
away from a photograph or facsimile of the 
subject the less I think of it, whether the 
subject be a person, animal or landscape. 
For the life of me I can’t see anything 
wrong with the picture of Péguy on page 
31 of your January °55 issue. While that 
on pages 28 and 29 [illustrating the article 
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THE EDITOR 


Thanksgiving After Mass) looks like the 
work of a kindergarten pupil. Perhaps it 
might not be a bad idea to have a quarter 
or a half page of your magazine explaining 
with illustrations what is art and what is 
not, and why. ... 

P. W. WEHRLE 

Punxsutawney, Penna. 


Dear Sirs: Your announcement cards [for 


gift subscriptions] are excellent. Keep up 
your struggle for virility and dignity in 
Christian art. Christ is the Good Shepherd, 
but that’s no excuse for portraying Him 
as a sheep, His Mother as a languid doll, 
nor His foster-father as an antique worthy 
with a beard to his knees. People are at- 
tached to these pictures for the same reason 
they find nostalgic charm in “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” But don’t tell me that’s 
poetry. Someday a supremely courageous 
artist is going to do a Holy Family that 
actually looks Jewish, and then what a 
rumpus there will be! 

AMELIA WHITE 

Sacramento, Calif. 


To the Editors: The religious art con- 
troversy in JUBILEE is of great interest, and 
will, I trust, be of educational value to the 
American Catholic public. Some of your 
correspondents seem to have the notion— 
all too prevalent among us—that the im- 
mature and the uninstructed are acceptable 
guides in that vital area where spiritual 
values and aesthetic values converge. 

Isn’t it good that we don’t take this 
approach in other important areas of life, 
like law or medicine? When a legal opinion 
is rendered by a lawyer or a medical 
diagnosis by a physician, we do not take 
it upon ourselves to protest: “You must 
be wrong because I do not like your views!” 
Rather, we are willing to concede that 
those with specialized training and some 
practice in those fields may know more 
than we do about their specialty. 

We seem to persist in the view that the 
familiar is necessarily admirable and the 
unfamiliar necessarily deplorable, and I am 
afraid that this. habit of thought is en- 
couraged by the failure of our religious 
leaders to foster high standards of religious 
art. It seems to me that in commissioning 
and paying for buildings, paintings, statu- 
ary and other art objects, they have not 
given due recognition to the need for aes- 
thetic excellence in all that is used for the 
honor and glory of God. 

I am frequently shocked at tawdry and 
ugly “religious” knick-knacks that come in 
the mail as fund-raising devices for re- 
ligious communities. While I realize that 
the difficulty of maintaining these orders 
and their good works is not to be minimized, 
we Catholics ought not to condone the 
practice of supporting worthy causes with 
unworthy “art.” 

Perhaps we of the laity should encourage 
the superiors of religious houses to choose 
one or a few of their talented younger 
members for special training in art under 
the most competent professional auspices; 
then to have enough confidence in those 
so chosen to accept their opinions in art 
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Highly Rated by 
Clergy and Laity 


Our selection of Catholic Books, 
current best sellers and standard classics 


Rich in Spiritual Values 
Our Ceramics, Woods, and Paintings 
delicate in detail and color 


Chosen to Inspire Sanctity 


Our fine collection of Prayer Books, 
Missals, Rosaries, and Medals 


Prepare for Coming Events 
the Lenten and Easter Seasons 


WALTER R. ENGEL, INC. 


23 East 51st Street, New York 22 
North of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 





matters as valid, even when they may seem 
strange. It might be argued that such a 
practice would be an expensive luxury, that 
there is not enough time or manpower to 
“waste” on such a non-utilitarian matter 
as art. But is not art one of the most 
powerful influences in leading souls to God? 
If the business of the Church is to save 
souls, it would seem that the role of art 
in that vital work should be recognized 
and accented as it deserves. 

It was not a Catholic, but the English 
novelist, Joyce Cary, who said, “. ... men 
live by art, greatly in great arts or cheaply 
in small arts.” His words contain at least 
some degree of truth, and it is a pity that 
so many of us are living cheaply in small 
arts when so much of greatness and of 
glory could be ours. 

Though it may be conceded that poor 
art has sometimes been of service in the 
religious training of Catholic children, we 
ought, I think, to give consideration to 
the other side of the story, the sorry fact 
that mediocre art can present a barrier 
between the true faith and the mature, in- 
telligent non-Catholic who is seeking truth. 
If he is shown a vapid, sentimental picture 
and is told it represents our idea of holi- 
ness, perhaps he can be forgiven if he 
decides that this is not for him. It is shock- 
ing but true that for large numbers of our 
intelligent contemporaries the words “de- 
vout” and “insipid” seem to be synonymous. 
We have failed to show them the strength. 
the glory, the beauty, the mystery, the 
sanctity of our holy religion. 

It seems to me, further, that a willingness 
to accept the contemporary approach in 
religious art does not mean an obligation 
to like or applaud every piece of modern 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS . 


FEBRUARY 


1-28 


1] 


MARCH 
16-18 


CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH, sponsored 
by the- Catholic Press Association. 


‘Special kits made up to assist in the 


promotion of the Catholic Press can 
be obtained for $1 each from the 
Association by writing to them at: 
150 East 39th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN will hold a board of direc- 
tors meeting in Washington, D. C. 
For further information contact: 
Miss Margaret Mealey, Executive 
Secretary, NCCW, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
D.C; 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR THE TEACH- 
ERS OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW 
YORK willbe held at Cardinal Hayes 
High School in the Bronx. 

JOHN A. RYAN FORUM, sponsored by 
Chicago’s Catholic Labor Alliance, 
will open its 1955 program with a 
lecture by Douglas Hyde on “The 
Fight for the Mind and Heart of 
Asia and Africa.” Two later forums 
are set for March 23 (featuring 
U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell) and for April 22 (spot- 
lighting Father John M. Corridan, 
S.J.). Tickets for each lecture or 
for the entire series can be obtained 
from: Catholic Labor Alliance, 21 
West Superior Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 

RESIDENT ADULT EDUCATION at the 
Grail Center, Philadelphia. A 
three-month program of deepening 
in Catholic life, thought and ac- 
tion for young women, under the 
auspices of the Grail. Contact: Miss 
Anne Mulkeen, 4520 Chester Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE, sponsored 
annually by the Family Life Bureau, 


« National Catholic Welfare Confer- 


ence, will be held in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, at the Municipal Audito- 
rium, with sectional meetings at 
conference headquarters in the 
Hotel St. Paul. For further infor- 
mation contact: Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler, O.S.B., Ph.D., Director, 
Family Life Bureau, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE BASILICA OF THE DORMITION IN 
JERUSALEM, sponsored by the Cath- 
olic Travel League, to observe 
Holy Week and Easter. Father 
Michael Ducey, prior of Dormition 
Abbey, Weston, Vt., will lead the 
pilgrimage. The itinerary includes 
visits to Naples, Rome, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa, Nazareth and Jerusalem— 
where, on Easter morning, a Pontifi- 
cal Mass will be celebrated at the 
Tomb of Our Lord in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. 


¢ Major events of Catholic interest will be 
listed without charge each month as a pub- 
lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 
information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 377 
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Avenue, New York 16. 
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LIKE AN IRISH FESTIVAL 
an tostal 


MAY 8—29, 1955 








We invite you to visit us in May for the greatest of Irish 
arties, the gayest of all festivals . . . the one with the entire 
rish nation as host, our annual Festival of Welcome to 

the world, An Téstal! 

There’ll be music and dancing, sports galore, drama and 
poneantey, ...and, above all, Céad Mfle Failte for you—the 
undred Thousand Welcomes of the Irish! 


Write Box 17 for a full-color map 
of Ireland and details of An 
Téstal. Book your trip thru your 
Travel Agent. 


TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 3-0159 
Issued by £6s5Ra Failte The National 
Tourist Organization for Ireland 





















YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Professional men — doctors, law- 
yers, executives, and others — have 
a large investment in their education 
and experience. This is the basis of 
their earning power. 

Too often professional people spend 
precious hours worrying about the 
way they have invested their savings. 

Thoughtful professional people will 
recognize that by far their most im- 
portant investment is in themselves. 
And they will capitalize their earning 
power as far as possible by taking 
adequate life insurance. In this way 
they can offset the financial loss to 
their families if death should cut 
short their income-producing years, 
or provide money for their later years 
when they may want to retire. 


- OR VISIT 


IRELAND! 


LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR COACH TOURS 
6, 9,10 and 12 DAYS 
AT LESS THAN S10 PER DAY! 


TYPICAL TOUR... 
6 DAYS'— Dublin, Wexford, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Killarney, Ring of 
Kerry, Dublin. 


$53°° INCLUDING 
all transportation, hotels, 


meals, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12-Day Tour of ALL ireland. 


SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR 


IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. 


SEE YOUR ial AGENT WRITE ... TELEPHONE . . 
MARTIN DORAN 


Tour folder and map on request from 
IRISH RAILWAYS NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
60 East 42nd St., N. Y. MU: 2-1668 


9 Rockefeller Pl. °© New York 
I am interested in more information. 





20, N.Y. 
CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES » TORONTO 
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Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul 
a joyous way of religious life in the 
the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. 
between eighteen and thirty who have 
courage fo respond to Christ’s invitation 
leave all and follow Him may find peace 
nd happiness in a life dedicated to God. 
The Sisters engage in social work, teaching, 
nursing, the care of children, and serve on 
foreign missions. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture to 


Sister Bertrande, Marillac Seminary 


Normandy 21 (St. Louis), Mo. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and love 
of their feliow-man. 


: 


Mir 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application advised. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J, Immaculata College, 
immaculata, Pa. 








6 HESED AND HASID IN THE PSALMS 

is the newly published Volume Two 

of the GOD’S LOVE SONGS SERIES, 

by Dom Rembert Sorg, O.S.B., prior 

of King of Martyrs Monastery, Fi- 

field, Wis. It is the story of the marvellous 

relation between God and the blessed ones 

of His election and love. 64 pages at $1.25. 

Pio Decimo Press, Box 53 Baden Sta., St. 
Louis, 15, Mo. Catalog seni on request. 
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work that comes our way. There are good 
examples and bad examples, as with every- 
thing else in life, and we need the guidance 
of the well-informed to help us judge them. 
I doubt whether, in centuries to come, our 
contemporary religious art will be regarded 
as very great or very wonderful. This is 
hardly to be expected, since we are only 
emerging from a prolonged slump. But if 
there is ever to be a future flowering of 
great work in this field, it can only come by 
encouraging, not stifling, the creative spirit 
of today’s Catholic. artists. 

It is not by insisting on the endless 


duplication of poor imitations of good : 


13th-century buildings, or poor imitations 
of bad 19th-century paintings, but by an 
openness to the creative spirit and by the 
encouragement of sound spiritual training 
for Catholic artists, that we can look for- 
ward to a future “golden age” of Catholic 
art. 


Anita C. LANE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ We have received some unsigned let- 
ters strongly opposing the type of art 
presented in juBILEE. Though we wel- 
come the expression of our readers’ 
opinions and will withhold their names 
if correspondents request it, we cannot 


' publish anonymous letters.—Eb. 


CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER 


Gentlemen: Having read your magazine, 
I will admit that the articles are very good, 
but I disapprove of the pictures in the 
November issue, illustrating the article, 
Cracks in the Cloister. They seem to make 
fun of and show disrespect to the religious 
order. They also give a wrong impression 
to the reader. 

I hope you will do all you can to im- 
prove the pictures in this magazine. I am 
sure all your subscribers and the students 
of my school will be grateful to you for 
doing, in this matter, what you can. Thank 
you. 

Joan ZILKA 
Little Falls, Minn. 


@ jJUBILEE’s publishing of selections 
from CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER was not 
intended as a crack at any particular 
cloister or at cloisters in general, as any 
objective analysis of JUBILEE’s overall 
content should demonstrate. The book 
itself, published with the permission of 
its monk-author’s religious superiors, 
has proved very popular. The publisher 
reports that the first printing was sold 
out almost immediately ; a second print- 
ing is now on the press. 

JUBILEE’s editors feel that when Cath- 
olics can no longer laugh at their own 
human foibles, they have reached the 
point where their very lugubriousness 
may stand in the way of fulfilling their 
vocations—whether the vocation in 
question be the priesthood, the religious 
life, the married state or single blessed- 
ness.—Eb. 
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An evidence of the contemporary vigor of the Church in 
America is this group of Catholic students and their parents, 
gathering at dusk in front of St. Francis Xavier Church on 

‘New York’s 16th Street for a candle-light procession 
through the streets in honor of Our Lady of Fatima. 
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The Church in America 
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In four and a half centuries, the Church has put down 
strong roots, overcome crises and grown prodigiously 


to become the nation’s largest religious body 


HE sToRY of Catholicism in America is in large part 
the story of America itself, for what has happened 
to the Church in this country is part of the working 
out of the design called democracy. More than once in 
the history of the United States, Catholics were hated and 
persecuted at home; they have also in the past been 


- patronized, scoffed at and misunderstood by their fellow 


Catholics abroad. Now it is a different story. By and large 
American Catholics have shown their fellow citizens that 
they can serve with loyalty both Church and state. To 
their European co-religionists they have demonstrated not 
only that Catholicism can be free, but that it can flourish, 
in a country which guarantees freedom to Catholics by 
guaranteeing freedom to all. 

This country was explored, charted, colonized—even 
discovered—by Catholics. Lately-come immigrants from 
Catholic countries, and their children, fought heroically 
in its wars. And though Catholics, like the members of 
other religious groups, have been, periodically, the victims 
of outright bigotry and subtle prejudices, they have, 
broadly speaking, had an easier time of it than, for exam- 
ple, Jews or Negroes. Catholics have acclimated themselves 
well (and usually soon), have been absorbed into the 
highest levels of society, and have served with distinction 
in high public office. 

There have been and there remain many differences 








between Catholics and their non-Catholic fellow citizens 
on many subjects—moral problems especially, but also 
in political, social and intellectual areas. Yet these very 
differences can serve a good purpose—if they have for 
the Catholic the tonic effect of keeping him alert and 
appreciative of his own beliefs and of deepening his 
charity to the extent that he wants to share his faith— 
freely and without pressure—with his fellow Americans. 


ew THE BEGINNING, America was considered a field 
for religious activity, but confusion existed about what 
form the activity was to take. Although Norse Catholics 
pushing south and west from Greenland might have gone 
as far as what are now New England and the Great Lakes 
(and though the Irish maintain that Brendan the Navi- 
gator was the first to touch the shores of the New World), 
it was the Latins who were the first to colonize this 
continent. They looked upon America as a vast mission 
territory, and immediately set about converting the In- 
dians and transplanting European culture to the back- 
woods. The English, on the other hand, saw America as 
a haven from religious persecution at home. Of the first 
group, the Spaniards were particularly eager to spread 
the Faith, and, in recognition of their apostolic zeal, the 
Pope gave them wide powers in the New World’s Church 
affairs. 
Though the ultimate fate of the early Norse efforts is 
shrouded in obscurity (see pages 18 and 19), the records 
of the later efforts by Spaniards, Englishmen and French- 
men are abundant, dramatic and uninterrupted. 
The.records begin in the late 15th century when from 


Europe the great age of exploration began; their first_ 


familiar date is 1492. In 1497, one of the Cabot brothers 
led a group of Catholics from the British Isles to North 
America. In 1513, the redoubtable Spaniard Ponce de 
Leon, eager for conversions, conquest and a long youth, 
sighted land around Eastertime and called it Florida, “the 
flowery place.” In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert landed 
with a group of Catholics at Newfoundland; the settle- 
ment failed, although the settlers had the best intentions: 
they felt that the practice of their religion would cause 
less trouble here and they also hoped to do something for 
the Empire by persevering. The year 1605 saw the settle- 
ment of a group of French Catholics, brought by 
De Monts, on St. Croix Island in what is now northern 
Maine. (The first permanent English colony was estab- 
lished in 1607 at Jamestown.) Quebec was-founded in 
1608 by Champlain as a convenient trading center for 
goods shipped via the St. Lawrence. 

Thus the New World was developed. Settlements 
watched each other jealously while boundary lines were 
established. Patents to colonize changed hands as dynas- 
ties in Europe rose and fell. Discouraged colonists 
traveled eastward, back across the Atlantic. But gradually, 
through a series of small successes and small failures, the 
land was seized, named and built upon—by the Spanish 


10 


in the territories called Florida, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; by the French who, encroaching on the Spanish, 
went up the St. Lawrence from Maine, then down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana; by the 
English on the Atlantic seaboard. 


 Derpectaens AND MISSIONARY, adventurer and seeker 

of souls, the Spaniard pushed his way into the un- 
known with dazzling energy, often with fervent solicitude 
for the peoples he came upon, but sometimes with brutal 
possessiveness. His work was one of colonization com- 
bined with missionary enterprise among the Indian peo- 
ples; settlements rose, flourished, and ebbed; souls were 
won, lost and won back; disasters struck—toward the end 
of the 17th century an uprising of supposedly converted 
Indian tribes wiped out thousands of Spanish settlers, 
including many priests. There were also many other cases 
of martyrdom, such as that of Father Saeta who was 
killed in 1695 by hostile Indians in Lower California 
(see cover). 


Profoundly beautiful indigenous art and architecture | 


were created. It is true that the English colonies, which, 
clinging to the Atlantic coast, supplanted the Dutch and 
the Swedes and conquered the French, left America their 
language and their law, served as the cradle of her politi- 
cal liberty, and became the nucleus of her national 
identity. But these facts do not diminish the worth of the 
many-sided religious and cultural effort of the Spaniards, 
which, though it was destined to remain an isolated real- 
ity, remains undisturbed in its power as example and its 
place in legend. 

Elsewhere, Catholicism was taking slow, painful root. 
In the English colonies strong feelings of ill-will toward 
different religious bodies prevailed. As early as 1690 
some of these colonies wanted to establish the Church 
of England. The outlook for Catholics was gloomy: penal 
laws aimed at them were passed whose repeal William 
Penn courageously advocated; in New England, a hotbed 
of intolerance, a sort of Guy Fawkes Day mocking the 
Church was regularly celebrated. 


5 ieee FALL of the Stuarts in England and subsequent 

wars between England, France and Spain served to 
strengthen Protestant colonists’ conviction that American 
Catholics would side with the Latin countries, since it 
was assumed that their allegiance was bound to be strong- 
est along religious lines. One of the earliest attempts to 
counteract this religious tension was the Maryland Plan, 
by which Catholics and Protestants used the same church 
buildings and agreed to respect each others’ beliefs. 
Fathered by George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the plan 
was the last in a series of abortive attempts by Calvert 
(who was converted to Catholicism along the way) to 
prove that it was possible for Protestants and Catholics 
to live together in amity and equality, and so provide a 
model for others. Curiously enough, though it prospered 
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for a time, the Maryland Plan seems to have had little 
lasting success because not enough Catholics could be 
persuaded to join the colony. , 

Another place where Catholics could find peace was 
Pennsylvania, where the Quakers held sway. But every- 
where else prejudice was sharp, the area of freedom for 
Catholics narrow. Many Irish immigrants fled Cromwell’s 
oppression, came here as indentured servants or tem- 
porary slaves, and found themselves forbidden to practice 
their faith. Many left to settle in the South, changed their 
religion, and left their descendants the ironic heritage 
of Irish names and a fervent Protestant faith. 

Off on the frontier, Jesuit explorer-missionaries roamed 
the wilds, trying to convert the most savage of the Indian 
tribes, establishing no permanent settlements but leaving 
—by their stamina, their courage, often their martyr- 
doms—an indelible imprint wherever they touched. Set- 
tlers of the spirit, they were the first to dedicate this 
country to God, and no matter what criticism was being 
leveled at them abroad, no matter how many cries of 
“subterfuge” and “craftiness” were raised, it was their 
daring, their persistence and heroic love of God that did 
more than anything else to open up the vast new land. 
Torture and death at the hands of the Indians was the 
fate of many; one such heroic victim, Isaac Jogues, 
became the new continent’s first canonized saint. In the 
reports of missionary Jesuits to their superiors, the 
Jesuit Relations, may be read the enthralling record of 
their works, as well as the most authentic history of those 
parts of colonial America which they explored. 

Colonial America entered a new phase of history when 
the success of its revolution brought independence from 
England in 1783. For Catholics (there were an estimated 
30,000 in the colonies then, ministered to by only 24 
priests), the Revolution brought striking changes in their 
status. Good will toward them began to develop, partly 
because Catholics were considered to be too few to con- 
stitute a menace, but mostly because of the energetic and 
almost unanimous way in which they had supported the 
Revolution. Though several Catholic regiments were 
raised to aid the Crown, the great majority were enthu- 
siastic fighters for independence; they, contributed an 
admiral, John Barry, who is usually considered the 
founder of the American Navy, and several generals. 
The fact that Catholic France was aiding the colonists, 
together with the realization that political liberty would 
bring with it greater religious liberty, helped decide their 
allegiance. 


B” THERE were pricks and blows along the way. When 

in 1774 the English government passed the Quebec 
Act granting religious freedom to Canada (that coun- 
try’s high proportion of Catholics made the action po- 
litically expedient), such American leaders as John Jay 
and Alexander Hamilton were violent in their denuncia- 
tions. Hamilton asked: “Does not your blood run cold 
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America’s first Catholic bishop was John Carroll, a 
Marylander by birth, who headed the See of Baltimore 
from its establishment in 1789 until his death in 1815. 











to think an English Parliament should pass an act for 
the establishment of arbitrary power and Popery in such 
an extensive country?” Bishop Briand of Quebec retal- 
iated by placing severe ecclesiastical censures on any of 
his subjects who supported the American cause. Again, 
when during the war the newly organized American gov- 
ernment found its first assigned diplomats from abroad 
to be Catholic, and, eager to make a good impression, 
sent its statesmen to attend their celebrations, including 
religious ones, the shock expressed by Benedict Arnold 
was not untypical: “Do you know,” he wrote to a friend. 
“that the eye which guides this pen lately saw your mean 
and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman 
Catholic in purgatory?” And as late as 1774 effigies of 
the Pope were burned in New England towns and in 
Charlestown. 

By and large, however, the years of revolutionary 
change saw Catholics winning increased respect and 
toleration. Many of the penal laws against them were 
repealed at this time. Another important factor was that 
the Continental Congress was anxious to pacify and 
unify the Indian nations living close to the Canadian 
border, who, it was discovered, were Catholic even though 
they had lacked priests for many years (a priest to 
minister to them was one of the first requests they made). 
But above all, the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were taking swift hold, proclaiming that, “. . . all 
men are created equal [and] are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights . . .” Lastly, the turmoil of 
the times tended to weld together the disparate groups 
of colonials for their mutual self-interest. After the war, 
George Washington could write to American Catholics: 
“I presume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the 
patriotic part which you took in the accomplishment of 
the Revolution.” They did not forget. 

The newly fledged country was weak after the Revolu- 
tion, uncertain of itself, prey to internal troubles. And 
the same was true of the Church in America. The almost 
worldwide suppression of the Jesuits in 1773 had cut 
off recruits from Europe, and the Jesuits here, rootless 
and left to their own devices, concentrated on securing 
what property they had against the day when the Society 
would be restored. There were jurisdictional quarrels: 
American Catholics at this time were technically under 
the Bishop of London, or so they thought—the Bishop 
apparently felt otherwise, refusing to grant faculties to 
priests going to America on the grounds that he was no 


longer the ecclesiastical superior of independent American 
Catholics. 


Cc WAS just at this time, when Catholics found themselves 

well regarded but when Church organization was at 
its worst, that a man—John Carroll, a member of the 
recently suppressed Society of Jesus—appeared on the 
scene. When he returned to this country after years spent 
in England as a traveling chaplain and tutor, Carroll 


was middle-aged, an austere and reserved man, yet a man 
of great self-discipline who had early shown signs of 
leadership. 

The suppression of his Order saddened—perhaps an- 
gered—Carroll, and this, together with his realization 
that the Church in America was in trouble, sent him home, 
What he found was a people short of priests and long 


on the memory of years of oppression; but he found tov | 


that they were as well prepared for a democratic way 
of life as their non-Catholic countrymen. 

Carroll’s serenity of mind and calm strength were 
exactly what the Church needed. He set to work to 
organize. “We are endeavoring to establish a succession 
of labourers in the vineyard . . . an immense field is 
opened to the zeal of apostolic men,” he wrote. The mis- 
sion field was divided into districts, a constitution was 
drawn up, and property holdings were regularized. The 
organization thus created was known as the Select Boily 
of the Clergy. 

Carroll’s own position .was for a time no more than 
that of superior of a mission, though there was an under- 
standing with the Holy See that an episcopate would 
later be created. It seems clear that at this period America 
was often a kind of ecclesiastical dumping-ground: many 
earlier pastors and administrators, dimly regarded in 
their homelands, had been sent here as a combined pun- 
ishmént and last chance. In 1783, a commission of priests 
representing a predominantly Irish-Catholic community 
grown weary of this melancholy business and horrified 
at the possibility of a French-speaking bishop petitioned 
Rome for the right to select their own bishop. When this 
was granted, John Carroll was unanimously elected. 

It was a turbulent period. Great numbers of Catholics 
had fallen away from the Church simply because there 
were not enough priests to attend to them; nationality 
groups fought one another, suspicious, jealous and self- 
righteous. A swift and wise move of Carroll’s was to 
found a Sulpician seminary to train American priests. 
Soon the atmosphere was further improved by the arrival 
of religious orders—Dominicans and Franciscans—who 
made permanent foundations. In 1801, the Society of 
Jesus was restored and in 1805 the American Jesuits 
were allowed to affiliate with the Russian province and 
to make Georgetown their headquarters. The death of 
Carroll in 1815, seven years after he had been made 
Archbishop of Baltimore, found the Church with a new 
lease on life—convents had been founded, religious orders 
were flourishing, parishes were being established, and. 
with the repeal of the penal laws, Catholics at last found 
public office open to them. In the space of its first Bishop’s 
long lifetime (Carroll had been born in Maryland in 
1735) the young Church had passed through “raging 
tempests to peace.” 

Peace brought with it creative possibilities. The early 
19th century was a time of expanding frontiers during 
which the new nation moved steadily westward. A new 
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breed of missionary went along; on horseback, by flatboat 
and on foot these priests and sisters followed on the heels 
of the settlers. In tiny frontier towns Sisters of Charity 
encountered French priests who had fled the revolution 
at home. They were frequently men of gentleness and 
learning, and accepted their harsh life graciously; at 
Vincennes, for example, the bishop shared a bedroom 
in a 16-foot-square log cabin; his cathedral was con- 
structed of wood. Nevertheless, these French clerics made 
a sharp contrast to the backwoods Protestant preachers 
who conducted their camp-meetings with revivalistic 
fervor. Upon this fringe of civilization, with its stalwarts, 
its opportunists and its eccentrics, they left an impression 
of the Church that was favorable and long-lived. 

One of the most interesting figures of the period was 
Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, born in The Hague 
in 1770 while his father was Russia’s ambassador to 
The Netherlands. He was converted at the age-of 17 and 
seemed destined for a brilliant military career, but on 
a trip to America in 1792 he met Bishop Carroll; shortly 
thereafter he entered the seminary in Baltimore and be- 
came a priest. Calling himself “Mr. Smith,” he crossed the 
Alleghenies in 1808 and settled in Loretto, Pennsylvania, 
where he sank his fortune into improving the economy of 
the inhabitants—building flour mills and tanneries—and 
in extending their range of interests by teaching them 
swordsmanship. His father, whose hopes for his son must 
have been cruelly dashed, accepted the situation grace- 
fully, saying: “Mitri always wants to go against wind 
and tide.” 


B” AN AGE which could produce men of such winning 
individuality could also give rise to an opposite 
phenomenon: men who could be swayed by group pas- 
sions and driven often by unreasoning fear. In the decades 
after 1820 America was a scene of disorder, Jawlessness 
and virulent prejudice. The peaceful internal develop- 
ment of the post-Revolutionary period had given way to 
the stresses (largely economic) of a society rapidly 
expanding, and pride in a newly-won liberty had changed 
for many into a rabid jingoism. For Catholics, neither 
more nor less involved than others in the general malady, 
these years meant a new wave of oppression, at the same 
time as it saw a deepening of problems within the Church. 
This was the age of Maria Monk, whose “Awful 
Disclosures,” an alleged exposure of debauchery in a 
convent boarding-school, was relished by thousands; of 
belief in the imminent seizure by the Pope of the Missis- 
sippi Valley; of the burning of convents and churches 
(“mass-houses” they were called). And though many 
Americans deplored these things, it was the’ age when 
Nativism was dominant, ‘with its doctrines of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy and its hatred for immigrants—espe- 
cially Irish-Catholics, now arriving in increasingly larger 
numbers. The answer its adherents gave to every question 
or criticism, “I don’t know,” made “Know-Nothingism” 
















































James Gibbons, first American to wear the red hat of a 


cardinal, became eighth Archbishop of Baltimore in 1877. From 


then until death in 1921 he was—unofficially at least— 

the leader of American Catholics, respected by all the 

other bishops, on friendly terms with the highest 

officials of the federal government, advisor to the Holy 

See on important matters concerning the Church in America. 











As the Church grew to a new maturity in America, Cardinal Gibbons (second from right, first row) met in 1920 with 

members of the hierarchy in Chicago to celebrate the diamond jubilee of the diocese. With him were two men destined 

to be cardinals and to have a profound influence on American Catholicism—Archbishop Patrick Hayes of New York (far left) 
and Archbishop George Mundelein of Chicago (far right). The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop John Bonzano, 

stands beside Archbishop Hayes. In the rear are Frs. J. D. Dennen and Peter Quealey. 
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a part of the American political vocabulary. In the elec- 
tions of 1836 the Nativists put up the artist-inventor, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who ran unsuccessfully for Mayor 
of New York. His hat—which had been knocked off his 
head in Rome when he failed to remove it as the Blessed 
Sacrament was carried by—was the party symbol. _ 

The fact that the masses of Catholic immigrants— 
particularly the Irish—tended to settle as a group in the 
Eastern port-cities where they landed, made for an in- 
crease in social tension and gave the Nativists, who feared 
a threat to their livelihoods, their chief ammunition. But 
it also posed a severe problem for the Church itself. 
Now the shortage of priests was felt more keenly than 
ever; now problems of administration deepened and 
multiplied. There was no Bishop Carroll to take charge; 
in key cities such as Baltimore, New York and Philadel- 
phia, weak or ineffectual prelates tried to cope with the 
situation. The biggest task of the Church at this time, 
therefore, was the stabilization and ordering of its dioceses 
and the strengthening of the clergy through the training 
of native-born priests. This work went on steadily from 
1808 until after the Civil War, and it was not until 1908 
that the United States ceased to be a mission territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith. 

Another evil plagued the Church during these formative 
years. This was Trusteeism—the system by which author- 
ity for the temporal administration of a parish was vested 
in laymen. In theory, Trusteeism was designed to give 
the clergy more time for their spiritual ministrations, 
but in actuality it transferred much of their authority to 
laymen, who sometimes were not above using it for per- 
sonal ends and who, some of them, were not even prac- 


ticing Catholics. Drastic measures had to be taken to root ° 


out the evils of the system. 

While all this was going on, a fissure had been widen- 
ing in American society. The slavery question and the 
Civil War in which it culminated found Catholics, like 
the rest of their countrymen, on both sides of the issue. 
Since most Catholics lived in the North, most supported 
and fought for the Union, but the less numerous Southern 
Catholics had equal fervor for their cause: one of them, 
General Pierre Beauregard, commanded the Confederate 
forces at Fort Sumter, and another, Raphael Semmes, 
was an admiral in the Confederate navy. Earlier, many 
Catholics were to be found in the anti-slavery movements 
while others bitterly opposed abolitionism, primarily be- 
cause of its connection with Nativism and the Know- 
Nothings. A complicating factor was the issuance in 1839 
of an Apostolic Letter of Pope Gregory XVI in which 
slavery was defined as a social evil but not as malum 
per se, since one could save one’s soul even as a slave. 
Unused to such fine distinctions, many non-Catholics in 
the North saw in the document additional proof that the 
Church was an arch-oppressor. It remained for the war 
itself, with its quota of Catholic dead, to correct the 
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notion and to create a new climate of respect. 


HE FIGHTING OVER, America turned to the working 

out of its destiny in an amazing burst of energy. 
This was the dawn of the first age of American power, 
of rapid, gigantic industrial expansion and immense 
population growth. It was an age, inevitably, of deep 
social cleavage marked by the still-reverberating struggle 
between conservatism and liberalism, capital and labor. 
In the midst of it, preoccupied with administrative ques- 
tions and the foundation of its school system, the Church 
lived an insulated existence. Officially, it seemed not to 
be aware of the great movements of‘men and ideas that 
were pulsing through the land. There is little doubt that 
Pope Leo XIII issued his Rerum Novarum in 1891 be- 
cause of the patent evils of capitalism as it was practiced 
in the age of the robber barons and because too many 
Catholics, including members of the hierarchy, had come 
to identify their Faith with an inequitably functioning 
economic order. 

It was during this period that the “heresy” of “Amer- 
icanism” appeared, became a cause celébre, was de- 
nounced, denied and finally clarified. As inaccurately 
reported by some French priests who, like so many 
other travelers before and since, had visited America 
and then gone quickly home to write their impressions, 
“Americanism” was an alleged tendency of American 
Catholics to put more stress on natural virtues than on 
the supernatural and to maintain that spiritual direction 
was less necessary than in former days, since in an era 
of liberty the Holy Ghost would guide the individual soul. 
Church authorities in Rome feared that the American 
spirit of independence would lead to the desire for the 
establishment of an American Catholic Church. The 
American hierarchy managed to satisfy the Vatican that 
no such ideas or hankerings were in fact present here. 

Both in the controversy over “Americanism” and in 
the larger compass of struggle and growth, the Church 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century and 
the first ones of the twentieth found a superb leader. 


‘Like John Carroll before him, James Gibbons was a 


figure in whom the history of his time came close to 
being summed up. Born in Baltimore in 1834, named 
America’s first Cardinal in 1886, he died at the age of 87 
in 1921 and left a Church immeasurably strengthened 
both in its internal life and in its position in the Amer- 
ican community. 

A man who combined vision with practicality, ardor 
with patience, he faced an intricate and knotty set of 
perplexities and he cut his way through with steady, 
forceful strokes. Foremost among his—and the Church’s 
—problems was that of ministering to the Catholic im- 
migrants—Irish, Poles, Italians, Czechs, Germans, Hun- 
garians—who ever since the Civil War had been arriving 
in unprecedented numbers, and of integrating them with 
each other and with the nation at large. To these people 
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who came from countries into whose histories war, 
poverty and oppression had been tightly woven, he spoke 
of the American hope, telling them to: “Expect great 
things of God; expect great things of your fellow men 
and of yourselves. Expect great things of America.” 
At the same time he showed the new citizens, the men 
who were laying the roads, digging the tunnels and 
building the skyscrapers, that their Church was universal 
and could be a means of unity with their new neighbors 
in America. 

On the practical level, he was to have many setbacks 
before even a measure of success was apparent. National 
divisions and their attendant enmities were severe in 
the American Catholic body and tensions grew as more 
and’ more immigrants arrived. Irish-Americans were 
insistent upon Irish priests, German-Americans upon 
Germans. Catholics went to churches staffed by priests 
who spoke their mother tongue and not to their parish 
churches. Lay trustees urged clerical appointments de- 
signed to further the division along ethnic lines. From 
the strongest of the groups petitions would go to Rome 
for a national bishop, and there were instances of whole 
bodies going into schism. Patiently Gibbons, and under 
him an increasingly well-trained clergy, worked away 
at the task of welding the different strains and nationalities 
into a single, living unit. 

With the same patience he sought to break down 
prejudice against organized labor (it was largely his 
work that the Knights of Labor was saved from con- 
demnation by an inadequately informed Vatican) and 
to soften the extreme political conservatism of many 
Catholics. On excellent terms with government leaders 
and possessing great influence at Rome, Gibbons pressed 
both these advantages while steering a careful course. 
A humble, warm-hearted man, his optimism never failed ; 
a moment before his death he whispered: “I have had 
a good day.” 


INCE THAT DAY ended Catholicism in America has gone 
on to an impressive maturity. With the decline of 
strongly-held beliefs among Protestants and the splinter- 
ing of their sects, it has become the nation’s largest 
single religious body, with an estimated 31,000,000 mem- 
bers. Because the era of mass immigration abruptly ended 
a generation ago, this figure will increase only as the 
general population level does; conversions at the rate 
of perhaps 100,000 a year swell the total. 

This leveling off in numbers has given the Church the 
breathing space it so long needed: to enroll and train 
more priests; to build its schools, hospitals and orphan- 
ages; to place on a firm basis its entire administrative 
structure. It has not been too long a space (there are 
still shortages of priests in many dioceses, for instance), 
but it has been energetically used, and today the Church 
in America functions with an efficiency undreamt of a 
hundred years ago. Impossible, too, to predict in those 


adolescent years was that from an orphan dependen 
the Church in the United States would rise to a position 
of power and influence unsurpassed by that in any other 
nation. 4 

Yet the full story of Catholicism in contemporary 
America is to be found neither in building figures, noi 
in the smoothness with which dioceses are run, nor ij 
the fact of prestige at conclaves. Perhaps the most impres. 
sive statistics of all are those which reveal the number 
and variety of lay organizations and the scope of thei 
activity, the mass appeal of such popular spokesmen for 
the Faith as Bishop Sheen and Fathers Peyton and Keller, 
and the growth. of the Catholic Press and Catholic pub. 
lishing in general. In other areas less susceptible ta 
statistical analysis, the century has witnessed develop: 
ments of equal and, some think, even greater importance, 
To mention the increase in vocations to the contemplative 
life, the rise of a liturgical movement and the maturin, 
of Catholic efforts in social work, is to isolate only th : 
branches of a flourishing tree. ; 

But sobering realities remain. Social tensions, both 
among the different peoples that make up the Church in 
the United States and between them and their non-Cath: 
olic fellow-citizens, continue to exist. Problems, both new. 
and of long standing, have yet to be solved. One big criti: 
cism of the American Catholic is that he is still too defen: 
sive, still too unsure of himself and of his place in the” 
community and hence not yet fully aware of the creative, ¥ 
liberating force his religion can be. This is understandable 
when it is considered that within memory outbursts of | 
anti-Catholicism have occurred almost rivalling in intensity | 
the most violent ones of the last century—when Alfred E. 
Smith ran for president in 1928 effigies of the Pope were 
once again burned—and that subtle forms of discrimina- 
tion are still to be encountered. And it is also true that 
a fear of potential Catholic power continues to haunt 
many Protestants. But the Catholic has the responsibility 
to work against these realities—with patience, sympathy 
for the uninformed, above all, recognition of the right off 
his neighbor to disagree with him and to state his own 
case. 

By and large, the Catholic in America has accepted such® 
responsibility. When, after the effects of years of oppres-) 
sion and discrimination have been more fully overcor 
he gains a clearer vision of his Faith’s power to attract 
men, he will become an even better witness to it. Then, i 
the stresses of his society still pull and push at him, he 
will at least be better able to bear them and to work 
for their alleviation. And he will have gone a long way 
toward leading America to the fulfillment of its spiritual 
potential. What that potential is, and what the future 
holds in store for the Church in America, lie in the last 
analysis within the providence of God. 


The second article in JUBILEE’s CHURCH IN AMERICA) 
series, dealing with the Southwest, is scheduled for April.” 


Old churches, like this mission near Tucson founded in I 
are monuments to America’s Catholic heritage from Sp 
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THE CHURCH IN AMERICA cont. 








The Newport Tower is believed America’s 


first Catholic church, built in the 9th 


or 10th century by Celtic missionaries. 


TWO MYSTERIES 
PUZZLE HISTORIANS 





In this interior view of the Tower the 
niches seen at the tops of the arches, 


according to archeologist Mallery, were 


cut to support the floor beams of a 
small second-floor chapel. 
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Two ecclesiastical mementoes of the past which still 
cause wrangling among American Church historians are 
the Newport Tower (left), a hollow, cylindrical .stone 
structure in Newport, R. I., and the Kensington Stone 
(opposite page), discovered in 1898 near Kensington, 
Minn., by farmer Olof Ohman. 

In the last century it was commonly believed that the 
Newport Tower was all that remained of a flour mill built 
in early Colonial times by Governor Benedict Arnold of 
Connecticut, grandfather of the Revolutionary War hero 
and traitor. Further research in recent years indicated 
that it might have been constructed as a Catholic church 
by wandering Vikings; its structure resembles certain 
early Norse chapels. Last December, however, a Wash- 
ington engineer and amateur archeologist named Capt. 
Arlington H. Mallery, who has been studying early Viking 
settlements in America for the last 20 years, made 
new excavations which he says prove the Tower was 
once the center of a medieval Catholic church—America’s 
first—modeled after the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem and built by Celtic missionaries long before 
Columbus or even the Norsemen first arrived. 

Mallery theorizes that some Celts, who were originally 
from Gaul, whence they fled to Ireland to escape Caesar’s 
legions, fled again when their lands were expropriated. 
Good sailors, they made their way to Iceland, where, 
about 800, they were overrun by Norsemen. From there 
they moved south to what is now New England. 

The 200-pound Kensington Stone is equally puzzling. 
It bears an inscription, carved in the runic characters of 
the ancient Norse alphabet, which tells how ten of a 
group of Catholic Goths and Norwegians met a bloody 
death; presumably at the hands of hostile Indians, in the 
wilds of Minnesota in the year 1362. Philologists ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the inscription; its language 
resembled no known Scandinavian dialect, they said, and 
it was decided that the izscription had probably been 
forged by a friend of Ohman’s, an unfrocked minister 
who owned a Swedish grammar with a chapter on runes. 

Then, three years ago, a Danish runic expert, Dr. 
William Thalbitzer, after careful study of the stone, ad- 
mitted cautiously, “I cannot but waver in my doubt... 
the inscription may be authentic.” On another rune-stone 
discovered in Greenland in 1823 he had found the same 
kinds of irregularities which had. caused earlier students 
to reject the Kensington Stone inscription. These flaws 
may have been normal, Thalbitzer explained, since in 
the 14th century the Scandinavian tongues were in. flux. 

To explain how the Norsemen got to Minnesota, 
Hjalmar R. Holand, a Norwegian-American who has 
never lost faith in the authenticity of the Kensington 
Stone, says that the Norse king Magnus Ericksson sent 
out an expedition in 1356 under Powell Knutsson to 
discover what had become of earlier Norse settlements 
in Greenland. Arriving there and finding that the original 
colonists had either died or moved elsewhere, Knutsson 
and his men pushed south and west, eventually ending 


. up in Minnesota. But the last words about the Newport 


Tower and Kensington Stone have not yet been spoken. 
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These two pictures of the Kensington Stone (side view at left, top view at right), 

show clearly the runic characters believed to have been carved on it by Norsemen 
exploring Minnesota in 1362, 130 years before Columbus sighted the New World. The 
inscription reads: “Eight Goths and 22 Norwegians on exploration journey from Vinland 
westward. We had camped by two islands one day’s journey north from this stone. We were 
and fish[ed] one day. After we come home [we] found ten [of our men] red with blood 
and dead. A.V.M. [Ave Virgo Maria] save [us] from evil. [We] have 10 men [of our party | 
by the sea to look after our ship[s] 14 days’ journey from this island. Year 1362.” 
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Leo XIII in old films 


The scratched and worn photographs on these two pages, 
published here for the first time in America, are rare stills from 
a motion picture made inside the Vatican in 1898, when movies 
were in their infancy. The subject is the Pope himself—the 
great Leo XIII whose pontificate launched the papacy upon a 
new “golden age” and whose achievements, far from being for- 
gotten, have gained wider appreciation with every year that 
has passed since his death in 1903. The film itself, shown in 
penny arcades at the turn of the century, was discovered a few 
years ago in the files of the Library of Congress, where it had 
been sent in 1898 by the American Mutoscope Company in 
applying for a U.S. copyright. Originally the film consisted of 
hundreds of pictures on paper, arranged in sequence and 
attached to a drum. By turning the drum a viewer got the 
effect of motion. 

Altogether the Library of Congress has over 1,200,000 feet 
of early movies of events like the coronation of Edward VII of 
England in 1902, the 1903 Harvard-Pennsylvania football 
game, the “General Slocum” marine disaster in 1904, the 
parade of women delegates to the 1904 World’s Fair, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s visit to Admiral Barker in 1905. 

Until recently there had been no method of preserving this 
film on modern, more durable celluloid. Then a Hollywood labo- 
ratory technician named Kemp Niver invented the “Renovare 
Process” to transfer it to a reversible celluloid negative from 
which copies can be made. With the assistance of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, the Library is now in the 
midst of processing all of the footage. Taken together, it is a 
valuable visual record of the period.—JosErH B. HUTTLINGER 





In a scene from the Mutoscope film, Pope Leo XIII 
is carried by sepiaru through the upper loggia 
of the pontifical palace. 


ee 


In another scene, Leo rides in a glass-enclosed sedan 
chair. Its use has been abandoned by subsequent Popes. 








OPPOSITE PAGE: Leo is driven in an open carriage to the Vatican Gardens. Then, in the sequence above, he sits down, hands his 
hat to an attendant, then raises his arm to give his blessing. After a walk in the gardens the Pope, who posed willingly for 
the 10-minute movie, again pauses (BELOW) to bestow a blessing, this time on the cameraman and on the film. 
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‘'FHE RELIGIOUS LIFE 





Beginning a work day, nuns don boots and burlap overalls. 


WELSH CARMELITES 


Cloistered sisters build their own chapel 


? 
Worn the aid of spades, pickaxes, cement buckets—and a — 
wheelbarrow named Laurence—18 Discalced Carmelite nuns are 
building their own chapel in the lonely hills of eastern Wales. Three 
years ago, when the tiny community acquired for its convent a 
vacant house near Presteigne in Radnorshire, the Prioress tried 
to negotiate a mortgage which would pay for the building of a 
chapel. Her plans, however, hit a snag in the form of a government 
regulation directing banks to make building loans only for indus- 
trial projects or urgently needed housing. Calling together the 
members of her council, the Prioress announced: “We must build 
it ourselves.” 


A sister breaks up stones 
for the chapel’s foundation. 


In solemn procession the nuns walk to an 
outdoor shrine of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
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On old-fashioned spinning wheels the Prioress (FOREGROUND) and 
two younger sisters spin wool, gathered from their own sheep, 
into the coarse cloth from which they make their habits. 


The sale of altar breads is the convent’s chief source of income. After 
baking (asove), the Prioress trims the hosts for shipment to churches. 


FE OR the Carmelites of Radnorshire, the 
Prioress’ proposal meant an almost com- 
plete disruption of the life they were accus- 
tomed to. They are members of a contem- 
plative order, and their rule—one of the 
most rigorous of all—requires that they 
live a cloistered life. From rising at 5:30 
a.m. to retiring at 11:00 p.m., they spend 
their day—except for household chores and 
the activities which enable the convent to 
be self-supporting—in prayer, meditation 
and the recitation of the Divine Office. 
Nevertheless, after getting permission to 
leave their cloister temporarily, the sisters 
—most of them past middle age—donned 
heavy boots, covered their habits with bur- 
lap sacking, and set to work. 





As two sisters steady the ladder, a third climbs up to put finishing touches on the chapel roof. 
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With her cane the Prioress shows a young nun how to lay the 


cement blocks that will form one of the chapel’s walls. 


7 
ee for the nuns, a young architect who was spending 
his vacation in the area offered to draw up—and donate—a set of 
plans for the chapel. Friends of the community sent textbooks from 
which the sisters learned the rudiments of construction work. This 
knowledge was supplemented by the advice of local craftsmen who 
showed the nuns how to mix and pour concrete for the foundation, 
how to build and use molds for their bricks, how to calculate the 
pitch of the roof. 

The plans call for an L-shaped addition to the main convent 
building. Part of this is the sisters’ own chapel, which has now 
been completed at a cost of about $2,800 in materials. Adjacent to 
this—and separated from it by an iron grill and a heavy black | 
curtain—a public chapel is now rising which will be used by 
visitors and retreatants. Before it is finished it will probably cost 
an additional $5,600. Progress has been slow because all the 
money comes from donations, most of them very small. “We use 
what materials we have,” the Prioress says, “then wait—if we 
have to—for the next lot to arrive. We don’t reckon up in advance. 

- We think more in terms of Providence than of pennies.” 


The Sub-prioress carves a statue of 
St. Joseph and the Child Jesus for the chapel. 





A sister trowels cement into a 
wooden mold. Too poor to buy 
blocks, the nuns make their own. ; : 
As the Prioress supervises from a window of the nearly-completed nuns’ chapel, 
sisters dump rubble to underpin the foundations of the altar in the public chapel. 





At noon the sisters pause 
to recite the Angelus. 
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At the end of a long and gruelling day of work, the sisters 
finish Compline with the SALVE REGINA. 


V ) HILE the construction work has been going on the com- 
munity has had to suspend most of its normal routine. Not 
totally, however: each day the Prioress relieves two sisters from 
all manual labor in order that they may continue—as repre- 
sentatives of the others—the regular schedule of religious exer- 
cises enjoined by the Carmelite rule. And at noon, summoned 
by the Prioress’ bell, the temporary carpenters and masons 
put aside their tools and recite the Angelus. Once the work is 
finished the Bishop will preside at a solemn dedication cere- 
mony, and the sisters will return to their enclosure. They are 
anxious to get back to the life to which they have dedicated 
themselves. “The sooner the better,” the Prioress says. “The 
outside world is a distraction from our life of prayer. We are 
now living on our spiritual capital.” 
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The symbol of retirement into the cloister, an 
iron grill is fitted into a newly finished wall to 
divide the public chapel from the convent enclosure. 


At Compline sisters stand in chot 
each bearing a lighted tapéi 
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A CHURCH, 


PENITENTS WAITING .OUTSIDI 


a loth Century Italian missal. 





THE LITURGY 





ASH 


On the last Wednesday of this month, Catholics all over the 
world will kneél at the altar rail to receive from the priest a 
cross of ashes bestowed with the reminder. in Latin, to “Re- 
member. man. that thou art dust and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” Thus on Ash Wednesday we begin the season of Lent, 
a sober and serious period of forty days during which we. do 
penance in preparation for the passion. death and resurrection 
of Our Lord. 

In the earliest days of the Church. as Lent began. the Pope 
went barefoot to the church of Saint Sabina. a holy martyr 
beheaded for her faith. “to begin with holy fasts the exercise 
of Christian warfare.” Christians guilty of grave faults were 
clothed in penitential garments and -had ashes placed npon 
their heads. a custom most likely derived from the ancient 
Jews. As Adam was banished from Paradise because of his 
disobedience. sinners were expelled from the house of God to 
remain outside until Holy Thursday. working out their recon- 
ciliation by toil and penance and by sacramental confession 
and absolution. At the end of the }1th century Pope Urban VI 


decreed that all the faithful should receive the ashes. and it is 


this small sign of humiliation that today emphasizes to us that « 


we are to atone for our sins by means of the Lenten fast. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE EPISTLE FOR ASH WEDNESDAY 
Thus saith the Lord: Be converted 
to Me with all your heart. in 
fasting and in weeping and in 
mourning. And rend your hearts 
and not your garments, and turn 
io the Lord your God: for He is 


gracious and merciful, patient and 


rich in mercy, and réady to repent 


of evil. Who knoweth but He will 
return and forgive and leave a 
blessing behind Him. sacrifice and 
libation to the Lord your God? 
Blow the trumpet in Zion. sanctify 
a fast. call a solemn assembly. 
gather together the little ones 

and them that suck at the breasts: 
let the bridegroom go forth from 
his bed and the bride out of her 
bride chamber. Between the porch 
and the altar‘the priests. the Lord’s 
ministers, shall weep and shall say: 
Spare. O Lord, spare Thy people: 
and vive not Thy inheritance to 
reproach, that the heathen should 
rule over them. Why should they 
say among the nations: Where is 
their God? The Lord hath been 
zealous for His land, and hath 
spared His people. And the Lord 
answered and said to His people: 
Behold | will send you corn and 
wine and oil, and you shall 

be filled with them: and I will 

no more make you a reproach among 
the nations: saith the Lord almighty. 


Joel 2:12-19 



































The inspiring chronicle 
of a priest who taught the 
poor to help themselves 


ABBE PIERRE 


AND THE RAGPICKERS OF EMMAUS 


by BORIS SIMON 


Every great city has its hidden world of poverty 
and homelessness and desperation. That of Paris, 
just a few years ago, was one of the most hope- 
less . . . until there appeared one thin, bearded 
man whose compassionate dedication wrought 
a miracle of love. The Abbé Pierre became the 
conscience of France, begging outside restau- 
rants with his band of paupers, scavenging the 
garbage-dumps, collecting trash from door to 
door, building shelters without official permis- 
sion . . . cajoling and taunting the government 
into helping his community of the rejected, the 
evicted, and the lost. Here is one of the greatest 
victories of loving-kindness ever accomplished 
by one man . .. the story of a modern St. Vincent 
who has warmed the heart of all mankind with 
his works of love in the dump-heaps of Paris. 
Catholic Lenten List Selection. 


Illustrated, $3.75 Yo 
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The bestselling guide to sure ¢ 
Christian parenthood a 
WE AND OUR CHILDREN: = 
Molding the Child in Christian Living wi 


By MARY REED NEWLAND. A mother of 
seven shows how parents may solve the problem PIC 
of starting their children, early in life, on the path 
of spiritual understanding. “Many parents will aie 
welcome a book on child care that derives from By E 


the home rather than the clinic.”—N. Y. Times of th 
$3.50 quen 


CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD: we 


John Christopher Drumgoole 


By KATHERINE BURTON. The inspiring life | GO 
story of the Irish immigrant who devoted his life AN 
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to the homeless and neglected children of 19th : 
century New York, was ordained a priest at the Edite 


! age of 53, and founded the Mission of the Imma — BIV‘ 
| culate Virgin. Foreword by Francis Cardinal to 
j Spellman. $3.75 and 
} Lub: 
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/ THE SELFISH GIANT weal 
ij OSCAR WILDE’S masterpiece for children. 
H, How the giant was taught to love children by a 
y little boy who proved to be the Christ Child. A CA 
delightful gift edition with drawings in color by His 
Y Mary Fidelis Todd. $2.00 § 
| y 
i, . abri 
Yf LITTLE PRAYERS Her 
Aff FOR LITTLE PEOPLE tr 
Uy Arranged and illustrated by KATHARINE § Em 
Uf WOOD. A very first prayerbook for those too 
Y young to read, but who may learn from the beau- 
Yf tiful illustrations their first knowledge of God, ST 
Y the Christ Child, the Blessed Mother, and the 
Y Saints. In full color, $1.50 At 





For Lenten reading — 
A DOCTOR AT CALVARY: reac 


The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Described by a Surgeon 


By PIERRE BARBET, M.D. The first SA 
medical study of the true nature of Our By 
Lord’s physical torture during His Passion not 
and Crucifixion. “As an aid to vivid view- dev 


ing of the Passion, the book is peerless.” 
—Rev. John S. Kennedy. 
3rd printing, illustrated, $3.00 
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CANDLE AGAINST THE SUN 


A novel by. SHERIDAN SPEARMAN. An im- 
portant fiction discovery. An unusual love story 
with a deeply spiritual theme, steeped in the en- 
chantment of a fast-vanishing world of tradition 
and wealth — from the Virginia hunting country 
to midtown Manhattan. 

Catholic Literary Foundation Selection. $3.95 


SCHOOL OF DARKNESS 


By BELLA V. DODD. The eye-opening disclo- 
sure of Dr. Dodd’s role in the Red infiltration of 
our public schools. The unsparing record of a life 
in conflict between two faiths —- Communism and 
Catholicism. “Really enlightening.”—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. $4.00 


PIO NONO: 
Creator of the Modern Papacy 


By E. E. Y. HALES. An illuminating new study 
of the life and personality of Pius IX, a Pope fre- 
quently misunderstood and misrepresented by the 
historians of his time and our own. “Lucidly writ- 
ten with historical understanding.”—N. Y. Times. 

$4.00 


GOD, MAN, 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


Edited with an Introduction by JACQUES de 
BIVORT de LA SAUDEE. A Christian answer 
to modern materialism by 16 Catholic scientists 
and scholars including Yves Congar, Henri de 
Lubac, Douglas Woodruff, and others. “A mam- 
moth of learning.”—H. a. REINHOLD, Common- 
weal. $7.50 


CARDINAL MANNING 
His Life and Labours 


By SHANE LESLIE. A completely revised, 
abridged edition of Leslie’s famous biography, 
Henry Edward Manning, answering in the light 
of new material the accusations made against the 
great convert Prince of the Church in Strachey’s 
Eminent Victorians. $3.75 


ST. BENEDICT 
AND HIS MONKS 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. The story of a 
man who withdrew from the world so that he 
might re-make the world, and the history of the 
Order he founded, recounted for the general 
reader by a distinguished poet and historian. $3.00 


SAINT THOMAS MORE 


By E. E. REYNOLDS. This definitive biography 
not only re-creates More’s life and character, but 
devotes special attention to-his religious experi- 
ences, and to the cause for which — almost alone 
in his time — he died a martyr. Catholic Lenten 
List Selection. With illustrations, bibliography, 
and index, $6.00. 
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“One of the profoundest, 


best-written spiritual documents 


of our time.”—LONDON TABLET 


THE GOLDEN 
STRING 


by BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


This is the autobiography of one extraordinary 
member of that Spiritually “lost” generation that 
grew up between World Wars I and II. It is the 
story of a quest for a way of life that could reach 
beyond the sterile brilliance of Oxford and the rud- 
derless intellectuals of the time. Dom Bede tells 
of his attempts to find meaning in life through 
philosophy and through a “return to nature”... 
of his unexpected discovery of:the Christian Faith 
... and the reasons for his choice of the monastic 
life which “can never be an escape from the world” 
but “enables us to face the world at its deepest 
level.” Coming February 10, $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 
_P. J. KENEDY & SONS, N. Y. 8 
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_ JONAS ab THe WHale 





WHEN THE worp of the Lord came to Jonas to 
prophesy destruction to the people of Ninive, the 
capital of Assyria, unless they repented seriously 
of their sins, Jonas was afraid of his mission, went 
down to the port at Jaffa and paid his passage 
on a merchant ship headed for Tharsis—at the 
other end of the ancient world. A reluctant proph- 
et, he was attempting to flee from the presence of 
the Lord. 

He found that it was far from easy. A hurricane 
struck the ship, threatened to sink it, and threw 
its heterogeneous crew into a panic. They began 
praying with all their might, each one to his local 
deity. All but Jonas. Still trying to escape from 
God, from himself and his mission, and from all 
reality, he was fast asleep in the vessel’s hold. The 
men came down to wake him up. “Pray,” they 
said, “the ship is sinking.” Then they cast lots 
to see if someone among them was causing all the 
trouble. Jonas was found holding the short strand. 


“Who are you?” they asked. “What country 
are you from?” 

“I am a-Hebrew, and I fear the Lord God of 
Heaven who made both the sea and the dry land,” 
he replied. Then he told them how he had at- 
tempted to flee before the face of the Lord, 
and said that this was no doubt the reason for 
the storm. 

“What can we do?” asked the men. 

“Nothing to do but throw me overboard,” was 
the prophet’s reply. 

Now the men were reluctant. They tried to row 
for land, but the weather only got worse and the 
sea tossed terribly. The storm had come up at the 
Lord’s command, and was not to be appeased 
until He should still it. “Throw me overboard,” 
said the prophet. “It’s the only way.” 

The men got down on their knees. To Jonas’ 
God they prayed: 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, let us not perish for 
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this man’s life, and lay not upon us innocent 
blood; for Thou, O Lord, hast done as it pleased 
Thee.” 

Then they threw Jonas over the side, and the 
sea immediately grew calm. 

He had drifted hardly a fathom toward the 
bottom when a great fish (popularly identified 
as a whale), caught him up, swallowed him, be- 
stowed him in the darkness of its belly and for 


three days took him bounding through the sea. ° 


The prophet Jonas was not discouraged. Confident 
of God’s eternal mercy, he lifted a psalm of praise 
and supplication to the Lord, a kind of De Pro- 
fundis, a song from the depths: 
“I cried out of the belly of hell, 
and Thou hast heard my voice . . 
I went down to the lowest parts of 
the mountains, 
The bars of the earth have shut me up 
forever, 
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And Thou wilt bring up my life from 
corruption .. .” 

Then, says the Bible, the Lord spoke to the 
fish and it vomited Jonas out again upon the dry 
land. 

The rest of the prophet’s story is related in the 
Bible: how he completed his mission, entering 
the city of Ninive (a city so great it had to be 
taken in three stages of a day’s journey each) 
proclaiming the doom of the Lord upon its people 
unless they repented; how he climbed a mountain 
outside the city and sat down in the shade of an 
ivy shrub (which the Lord has raised up especially 
to shelter him from the broiling sun) to watch the 
city fall; and how—to the great rejoicing of 
Heaven, and the prophet’s mild chagrin—the 
people of Ninive did repent. Fasting and praying, 
they sought God’s mercy; because of this, the 
Lord pardoned them, and the city did not fall. 

—Robsert Lax 
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THE POPE ON 
THE ‘COLD PEACE’ 


@ The following brief excerpts embody the 
major themes of Pope Pius XII’s 1954 Christmas 
message (released late because of the illness 
of the Holy Father), which calls for the 
erection of a “bridge of peace” between East 
and West. They are published here because the 
editors of JUBILEE feel that in this message 

the Pope, who is never blindly partisan, has 
given citizens of the West a good many ideas 
which need to be thought over, discussed 

and acted upon.—Eb. 










observation of facts, that the principal foundation on 
which the present state of relative calm rests is fear. 

Each of the groups into which the human family jg 
divided tolerates the existence of the other because it does 
not wish itself to_perish. By thus avoiding a fatal risk, the 
two groups do not live together—they coexist. 

It is not a state of war, but neither is it peace; it is a 
cold calm. ... 

The most obvious absurdity of the situation resultant 
from such a wretched state of affairs is this: current 
political practice, while dreading war as the greatest of 
catastrophies, at the same time puts all its trust in war, as 
if war were the only expedient for subsistence and the 
only means of regulating international relations. . 

On the other hand, the above-mentioned political prac. 
tice has led many, even those responsible for government, 
to revise the entire problem of peace and war. . . . Hence 
they have come back to consider the problem of peace 
and war as a fact involving a higher and Christian 
responsibility before God and the moral law. . . . [This 
reconsideration] is the beginning of wisdom. . . . 

The present coexistence in fear has thus only two pos- 
sible prospects before it: either it will raise itself to a 
coexistence in fear of God and thence to a truly peaceful 
living together, inspired and protected by the divine 
moral order; or else it will shrivel more and more into 
a frozen paralysis of international life. . . . 

During this last decade since the war, a great yearning 
for spiritual renovation urged souls: to unite Europe 
strongly, the impetus coming from the natural living con- 
ditions of her peoples, having the purpose of putting an 
end to the traditional rivalries between one and another 
and assuring a united protection for their independence 
and their peaceful development. . . . 

Many, in fact, believe that the governing policy is for a 
return to a kind of nationalistic state, closed within itself, 
centralizing therein its forces, unsettled in its choice of 
alliances and consequently no less perilous than that 
which had its time of highest development during the last 
century. ... 

[Here] the real error consists in confusing national life 
in its proper sense with nationalistic politics: the first, the 
right and prized possession of a people, may and should 
be promoted; the second, as a germ infinitely harmful, 
will never be sufficiently repelled. . . . 

_It is clear that if the European community were to 
move forward on this [nationalistic] road, its cohesion 
would become, as a result, quite weakened in comparison 
with that of the opposing group. .. . 

What kind of a grand and efficacious idea would it be 
that would render [the nations of Europe] strong in 
defense and effective in a common program for civiliza- 
tion? 

Such an idea . . . could be a love of the liberty willed 
by God and in accord with the needs of the common good, 
or else the ideal of the natural law, as the foundation of 
an organization of the state and of states. . . . 

There appears to us to be a well-founded hope that 
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McGRAW-HILL Books for Catholic Lenten Reading 


Joan of Arc 


By LUCIEN FABRE. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. The Maid in all her humanity 
and glory. “A distinguished, forceful 
and vivid biography . . . will hold the 
attention of all . . . and take an honored 
place among the memorable contribu- 
tions to her story.” — Commonweal. 


The Land Beyond 


By RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT, author of 
Halfway to Heaven. Illustrated by Wes- 
ley Dennis. A mountain boy and his 
great dog journey across the treacherous 
Alps to join a famous Crusade. “Beauti- 
fully written and deeply reverent.” — 














tions and maps. 


The Juggler of Notre Dame 


Retold and illustrated by MARY FIDELIS TODD. 
“It is always a pleasure to relive the happy days 
of our childhood. Such a moment was ours when 
we enjoyed once again the legend of The Juggler 
of Notre Dame, so refreshingly retold by Mary 
Fidelis Todd.”—James Francis McIntyre, Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. All ages. $2.00 
A Whittlesey House Book 


Catholic Lenten Reading List. JUustra- | ALA Booklist. Teen ages. $2.95 


$5.00 A Whittlesey House Book 


A Penny’s Worth of Character 


By JESSE STUART. [Ilustrated by Robert Henne- 
berger. The author of The Beatinest Boy “and a 
favorite novelist tells how a Kentucky boy learns 
in one morning the real meaning of honesty. “Shows 
Jesse Stuart’s marked feeling for the people and the 
region.”—VIRGINIA Kirkus. Ages 7-11. $1.75 
A Whittlesey House Book 








All these books have been selected by the Catholic Library 
Association as the best in Catholic reading for 1955 








At all bookstores 
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in [the] name [of Jesus Christ] a bridge of peace may 
yet be built between opposing shores, and the common 
bond, so sadly broken, be re-established. . . . 

Now, a bridge cannot be built in truth between these 
two separate worlds unless it be founded on the human 
beings living in one and the other of these worlds, and 
not on their governmental or social systems. . . . 

In both camps, there are millions in whom the imprint 
of Christ is preserved in a more or less active degree: 
they, too, no less than faithful and fervent believers, 
should be called upon to collaborate toward a renewed 
basis of unity for the human race. 

It is true that in one of the two camps the voice of 
those who stand resolutely for truth, for love and for the 
spirit is forcibly suffocated by the public authorities, 
while in the other people suffer from excessive timidity 
in proclaiming aloud their worthy desires. 

It is, however, the duty of a policy of unification to 
encourage the former and to make heard the sentiments 
of the latter... . 

There are many who volunteer to lay the bases of 
human unity. Since, however, these bases, this bridge, must 
be of a spiritual nature. ... skeptics and cynics are cer- 
tainly not qualified for the task . . . Nor are those... 
who do not recognize absolute truths nor admit moral 
obligations in the sphere of social life. . . . 

In awaiting, therefore, with confidence in the Divine 
Mercy, that spiritual and Christian bridge, already in 
some way existing between the two shores, to take on a 
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greater and more effective consistency, we would exhort 
primarily the Christians of the nations where the Divine 
gift of peace is still enjoyed to do everything possible to 
hasten the hour of its universal re-establishment. . . . 

The truth must be lived, communicated and applied to 
all phases of life. Also, truth—and particularly Christian 
truth—is a talent. .. . How many, perhaps even priests 
and lay Catholics, ought to feel remorse for having 
instead buried [these riches] in their own hearts be- 
cause of their own indolence and insensibility to human 
misery! ... 

Those priests and laity [would not] fulfill their obliga- 
tions, were they voluntarily to close their eyes and keep 
silence concerning the social injustices of which they are 
witnesses, thus furnishing an occasion for unjust attacks 
against the capacity of the social action of Christianity 
and against the efficacy of the social doctrine of the 
Church. ... 

The conduct of Christians—be they of high or humble 
state, or be they more or less prosperous—who would 
not be resolute in the recognition and observance of 
their own social obligations in the management of their 
economic affairs would cause more grave consequences 
to the social order and also to the political order. . . . 

Beloved children, We are thankful to the Divine good- 
ness for having given Us yet another opportunity to indi- 
cate to you with paternal solicitude the path of goodness. 
May the earth, abundantly watered by the Giver of true 
peace, be able to proclaim glory to God in the highest! . . . 
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A happy farmer who had borrowed money from ihe W esipuatia credit union to buy cattle repays his loan. 


Westphalia’s “Complete Life” 


Credit unions and cooperatives make an Iowa town prosperous 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE/TEXT BY JILLEN LOWE 


Westphalia, population 160, lies in the midst of the 
gently rolling hills and fertile valleys of southwestern 


Iowa where, in the summertime, ripening corn stands 
thick and straight in the fields. Approaching on the 
dirt road that leads into Westphalia from U. S. Route 59 
six miles to the east, your first sight of the town is from 
the top of one of these hills: in the foreground are quiet 
farms with here and there a neat farmhouse; farther 
back are the modest white homes of Westphalia itself. 
Over all towers the tall steeple of St. Boniface Church. 

Father Hubert ‘Duren, the pastor of St. Boniface’s, is 
to a large degree responsible for the peaceful and pros- 
perous appearance of this scene. A tall, husky man in his 
early 60’s with broad shoulders and a large, strong-fea- 
tured face, he speaks quietly and simply of his 28 years 
in the town, and of the challenges he had to meet when 
he arrived there in 1926. 

Conditions in Westphalia were poor and rapidly they Westphalia’s “complete life” is advertised in a 
were growing worse. Though almost everybody in town sign, erected by Fr. Duren alongside the dirt 
was Catholic, the church was falling apart, and its dilapi- road leading in from the main highway. 
dated state reflected the religious indifference of many 
of the parishidners. Of predominantly German descent, 
most of them were farmers and almost all of them were 
poor. Local businesses were folding as, with the growth 
of modern transportation facilities, the chain stores in 
the larger towns nearby were taking the small-town mer- 
chant’s trade. In debt and unable to meet the outside 


rt. Hubert J. Duren, pastor of St. Boniface’s . 
hurch, has sparked Westphalia’s economic recovery. 
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competition, Westphalia’s businessmen and some of its 
other citizens began moving away. 
The depression hit Westphalia hard, but before it hit, 
Father Duren had put together the little money his parish- 
ioners had been able to contribute, supplemented it with 
a loan, and built a new parochial school to replace the 
three-room shack that had been in use when he arrived. 
Now the loan had to be paid back and he had no money. 
When he discovered that a neighboring farmer needed a 
large wooded tract cleared but could not afford to hire 
men to clear it, Father Duren made the farmer a propo- 
sition: pastor and parishioners would clear the land if in 
return they could have the trees they felled. The farmer 
agreed. Father Duren, who had been an Oregon lumber- 
jack in his youth, set up a small sawmill, cut the trees 
into marketable lumber, and sold it. With the money he 
paid the debt on the school, and he had enough lumber 
left aver to build a 500-seat baseball grandstand. The 
surplus scraps heated Westphalia’s homes that winter. 
This was the beginning of cooperative enterprise in 
Westphalia. Under Father Duren’s leadership his people 
began studying the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI and seeking ways to put them into practice for 
their own betterment. The priest assured them that the 
economic rebirth of their town would be a long-term 
project requiring patience, sacrifice and hard work; but 
he promised to work beside them and he prophesied that 
if they stuck by him through the difficult years, one day 
they would be prosperous and secure. He also told them 


that if-they succeeded, Westphalia would be an example 


for small towns all over the world. 

They took their first big step toward economic recovery 
in 1937, when, after months of planning, they opened a 
co-operative store where they could buy groceries and 
other supplies and sell some of their farm and dairy pro- 
duce. Father Duren, who believes that success depends to 
a great extent on competent management, hired an expe- 
rienced man to run the store, got him an assistant, and 
“The Co-op,” as it was called, opened for business in a 
vacant store. It was such a success that only five years 
later a new building was necessary. During the grand 
opening on May 14, 1942, The Co-op did $3,000 worth 
of business. At the end of 10 months it had netted a profit 
of $18,000, and the cars began heading for The Co-op 
instead of for the nearest big town. Today the store’s 
patrons, many of whom are also its owners, share as much 
as $11,000 a year in dividends. 

In the spring of 1939 Father Duren and his parishion- 
ers, encouraged by this first success, decided to try an- 
other experiment. The pastor wrote to the Iowa Credit 
Union League (a non-profit state association of credit 
unions) and asked them to send out a representative who 
would help him put over the idea of a parish credit union 
to the people. At meetings and in individual conversations 
the two men explained how the members of the parish 
could organize a credit union in which they would pool 


At a specially erected booth in the school, students 
line up to deposit their savings in the credit union. 
























At the end of long rows of growing corn, Westphalia’s 
houses cluster around the steeple of St. Boniface’s Church. 
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Office hours of the credit union are held twice a week in the post office. The treasurer (in T-shirt), a farmer whose hobby is 
accounting, serves without pay. The couple in the center are applying for a loan; the others ate making payments on theirs. 


The Co-op is a kind of general store where Westphalians can buy meats, 
groceries, fruits and vegetables, as well as notions, yardgoods, work 
clothes and toiletries. It has been in operation nearly 18 years. 


A gas station is one of several 
cooperative enterprises owned and 
operated by Westphalia’s citizens. 
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Parish credit unions are numerous and well established 


The. credit union at St. Boniface Church in West- 
phalia is one of 817 which are operating today in Catho- 
lic parishes in the Western Hemisphere. Together these 
enroll nearly half a million members and have com- 
bined assets exceeding $85 million. , 

Basically, a credit union is an organization set up by 
the members of a particular group (fellow parishioners, 
people who work together or belong to the same fraternal 
order) who save their money together and make loans 
to each other at a low rate of interest. For $5 a member 
can purchase a “share” in the credit union; each addi- 
tional $5 saved represents another share. Thus the credit 
union is owned by its members. 


Its management is in the members’ hands, too. They 


elect a Board of Directors, which directs over-all policy 
and elects the administrative officers (president, vice- 
president, treasurer and secretary) ; a Credit Committee, 
which passes on all loan applications (the transactions 
are kept confidential) and sets the terms of repayment; 
a Supervisory Committee, which keeps an eye on the 
general operations, audits the books and has power to 
suspend officers and other committee members if neces- 
sary: and an Educational Committee to increase the mem- 
bers’ understanding of thrift and of the purpose and 
proper use of credit. It also spreads knowledge of the 
credit union among those who are not members. 

Loans as high as $400 are made with the borrower’s 
personal integrity as the only security. (Bigger loans 
may require real property or some other asset as se- 
curity.) A member may get a loan from his credit union 
for any one of a number of reasons: to pay off old bills, 
to meet the cost of a wedding, an operation or a funeral, 
to buy a car, take a vacation or put a new roof on his 
house. The interest rate is very small: 1% per month on 
the unpaid balance is the maximum. Credit unions have 
a phenomenally low percentage—an average of 14 of 1% 
—of uncollectible loans. A reserve fund is set aside an- 
nually to cover these. 

Every credit union is chartered by state or federal 
government and operates in accordance with law. All 
officers who handle money are bonded, and every credit 
union’s books are regularly examined by government 
authorities. Only the treasurer (and such clerical employ- 
ees as may be needed) may receive a salary; all the 
other officers serve without pay. 

The idea of the credit union is only about 100 years 
old. In 1848 Friedrich Raiffeisen, the mayor of a small 
town in Germany, perceived how usurers were victimiz- 
ing the people and conceived the idea of persuading the 
citizens to pool their savings and lend to each other at 
a low rate of interest. A Quebec journalist named Al- 
phonse Desjardins, seeing the same exploitation going 
on in Canada, studied the work of Raiffeisen and other 
European pioneers in the credit union movement, and 
started the first North American credit union in 1900 


at Levis, in his home province. In 1909 Desjardins helped 
the parishioners of St. Marie’s Church in Manchester, 
N.H., to start the first credit union in the United States, 
But the big growth of the movement in this country is due 
chiefly to the work of Edward A. Filene, a wealthy Boston 
merchant who, on a visit to India in 1907, observed the 
benefits which a good credit union could bring to people 
of limited income. Returning to the United States, he 
invested a good deal of his time and a million dollars 
of his private fortune in the task of spreading the idea 
here through the Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau, which he organized in 1921. scan ae: 

By 1934 there were over 2,000 credit unions in the. 
United States, and their leaders thought the time ripe 
for independent organization. In August of that year they 
formed the Credit Union National Association (CUNA), 
which today has 58 member leagues in 42 states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, nine 
Canadian provinces, Jamaica, British Guiana and the 
Dominican Republic. These support CUNA, which has 
its central office at Madison, Wisconsin, through dues 
collected from their member unions. 

Besides its primary function of helping to spread the 
credit union idea, CUNA offers existing unions .a variety 
of services: operating advice and aids, legislative leader- 
ship, advertising and promotion service, surety bond 
and automobile insurance programs, a monthly magazine 
for credit union directors and committees. It has two 
affiliates—-CUNA Mutual Insurance Society and CUNA 
Supply Cooperative. The first provides Life Savings and 
Loan Protection Insurance and low-cost individual life 
insurance for credit union members. The second provides 
specially designed operating and promotional forms and 
supplies. A- new World Extension Department has just 


been established. 


Starting a credit union 


1. Write to the Credit Union National: Association at 
Filene House, Madison 1, Wisconsin, and tell them you 
are interested in learning more about credit unions. If, 
on the basis of the information they send, you are in- 
terested in pursuing the matter further, CUNA will put 
you in touch with a league representative in your area. 

2. With the knowledge and consent of your pastor 
or of local officials, gather a fairly large and homogene- 
ous group—members of your parish, lodge, labor union, 
or a group of your fellow employees, for example. With- 
out cost to you, a credit union representative will come 
and address the group, explaining to them what a credit 
union is, how it works, how to get one started. 

3.. If, after the meeting and a period of discussion, 
the group decides it wants to organize a credit union, 
the CUNA representative will be glad to offer advice 
and guidance. 
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Leo Langenfeld, a student when Fr. Duren first began teaching 
co-op principles in the high school, started saving early. 
Partly through credit union loans, he has rebuilt a rundown 
farm into a prosperous enterprise with 300 head of cattle. 





Clarence Weiss, now a successful trucker, 
shows his gratitude to the credit union 

by serving on its credit committee, 
which approves all applications for loans. 
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their savings and use the money to provide for themselves 
low-interest loans for worthwhile purposes—buying farm 
machinery, putting up needed farm buildings, making home 
repairs, etc. They emphasized that a credit union would 
encourage the habit of regular saving. The ideas of shar- 
ing and of helping one’s neighbor, Father Duren pointed 
out, are at the very core of the Christian life. 

These arguments convinced enough townspeople so 
that the Westphalia Community Credit Union finally be- 
came a reality in June of that year. Members of the credit 
union elected the directors and the various committees / 
and those elected agreed to serve without pay. 

Clarence Weiss, now a member of the supervisory com- 
mittee, is a typical example of a Westphalian who has 
been helped immensely by the credit union. In 1935 he 
was struggling to make a living hauling produce to 
market in a truck. Now, thanks in part to loans he was 
able to negotiate through the credit union and in part 
to the general prosperity of the town, he has a successful 
business, with four trucks and two trailers. 

Weiss believes that the credit union’s greatest value 

is the way in which it has taught Westphalia’s youngsters 
to save their money. “It takes a lot of capital to get 
started here,” he says, “and thrifty habits, taught when 
the kids are young, give them a good start and they’ve 
already acquired a reputation of being able to save.” 
Father Duren teaches the principles of credit unions and 
cooperatives in school and encourages parents to pay 
their children for the chores they do. He feels this is only 
just, and that it gives the children more incentive. The 
theory is working well: most of Westphalia’s children, 
instead of running to the candy store, deposit their earn- 
ings in the credit union. One teen-ager finished school 
with a savings account of $1,800; others are able to buy 
poultry or livestock as a starter for their own farms. 
_ In the 15 years of its existence the credit union has 
loaned a total of $1,500,000 to its members. “Who would 
think,” Father Duren asks, “that a village of only 614 
square miles would need so much money in so short a 
time? And, if the need is here, then there must be people 
and towns everywhere with the same needs.” 

Economic cooperation is only one of the bonds that knit 
Westphalia’s citizens together. Motivating all he has done 
is Father Duren’s “Complete Life Program” which he 
teaches in the school and stresses in the life of the parish. 
A diagram illustrating how the program works is painted 
on the wall of the school’s entrance hall. On a strong base 
labelled “Unit Solidarity—American Democracy in Ac- 
tion” stand the three pillars of “Loyalty,” “Justice” and 
“Charity.” Above these, at the left, is the Star of Life, 
and under it are “Religion,” “Education,” “Recreation,” 
“Commerce” and “Credit”—the positive factors. At the 
right-hand side is a large “V”—for victory over the 
negative alternatives: “Godlessness,” “Ignorance,” “Stag- 
nation,” “Monopoly” and “Injustice.” Surmounting the 
entire diagram is-the cross. 


Retired farmer Matt Lenschen heads the credit union 
and is secretary of a cooperative insurance company. 
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Farmer and cattleman Ray Rosman, credit union secretary, 
starts making regular deposits for his children from birth. 
“It gives them something to get married on,” he says. 
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“Commerce” and “Credit” in Father Duren’s schem 
are represented by The Co-op and the credit union, 
spectively. The well-kept church and the fine grade and 
high school at St. Boniface’s represent the “Religion? 
and “Education” aspects of the program. “Recreation” 
is not neglected. Father Duren believes that professional 
sports are too commercial and frequently corrupt. Well 
organized, cleanly played and based firmly on Christian 
principles, amateur athletics are, he feels, a necessary and) 
important part of the good life. Two structures in West. 
phalia stand as testimony to his belief—the baseball 


grandstand he and his parishioners built with the lumh E 


left over from their first joint cooperative enterprise, and 
St. Hubert’s Hall, which they also built with their own 
hands because they had no place to come together for 
recreation. Of an evening Father Duren, a one-time Na 
tional Amateur Billiards Champion, can be found there 
with a cue in his hand, enjoying a game with the men of 
his parish. 

For years he led the school band and composed many 
of its marches. For one of these, “The March of the 
Co-ops,” he also composed the words, which begin: : 

There’s a silver lining beyond the storm today, 

Keep thinking, working, praying, the clouds’ 

will roll away. 

Though he has given up directing the band, he still plays: 
an active role in the musical life of his people. In the 
rectory parlor he has a piano and near it a microphone: 
which is hooked up to a loud speaker located in the bell 
tower of the church. Sitting at his piano he often sends 
the chords of his own compositions drifting across the’ 
corn fields. 


The parish house in Westphalia is as unique as the 
pastor. It is liberally decorated with pictures he has’ 


painted—either on canvas or on the walls themselves— 
and with stuffed animals and birds he has brought back 


from spare-time hunting trips. His favorite room is the 


“Blue Room,” its walls painted midnight blue and its 
windows draped with heavy blue blinds. A moonlit land- 
scape adorns one wall; on another wall is a large rosary’ 
made of pine cones. 
Father Duren has worked hard to make his “Complete 
Life Program” a success, and his prophecy—that West- 
phalia would become a model for the small towns all over 
the world—has come true. Maryknoll missionaries work- 
ing in Latin America have come to learn Westphalia’s 
methods, and a Negro bishop from Africa spent two 
weeks in Westphalia recently studying credit unions. 


Father Duren believes that America’s strength lies in. 


the 42,000 towns which, like Westphalia, have popula- 
tions under 500. He believes further that “Christ came to 


give us the abundant life, if we build His Kingdom and/ 


abide by His Justice.” In Westphalia, Iowa, the abundant 
life seems very evident, and justice wears an aspect of 


reality. 


This grammar school boy and 25 of 
classmates own credit union sha 
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St. Labre’s since 1952, goes for a walk with some of the Cheyenne children. 


Mission to the Cheyennes 


The Capuchins of St. Labre's work among destitute Indians 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB WILLOUGHBY 


“A man who works among the Indians 
must have the right spirit. If he has not 
got it, he ought not to work among them. 
The missionary’s greatest pride and ambi- 
tion ought to be to lift up the lowest and 
the poorest.” With these words an Indian 
Agent named Lohmiller gave heart to 
Father Richard Brunner, a Capuchin 
friar newly arrived in Lame Deer, Mon- 
tana, to work among the Northern Chey- 
ennes in the winter of 1927. When the 
Capuchins took over St. Labre’s Indian 
Mission the previous July it had been in 
existence for almost half a century, yet 
the proud Cheyenne, deprived of his live- 
lihood by the relentless westward advance 


of the white man and of his self-respect 
by usually short-sighted and frequently 
cruel Federal policies, was not always 
ready to listen to the white missionaries 
who came to bring him the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. His conversion has always 
been a slow task demanding of the mis- 
sionary great patience and deep charity. 

Fortunately, the Capuchin priests at St. 
Labre’s and the Franciscan sisters who 
help them seem to have these virtues in 
abundance. Today, under the direction 
of Father Marion Roessler, St. Labre’s, 
centered in the town df Ashland in Rose- 
bud County, has six mission stations plus 


a grade and high school. 


Fr. Marion is a veteran 





On her way to visit a neighbor, Mrs. Thomas Old 
Bull brings tiny Thomas, Jr., wrapped in a blanket. 
Her daughter, Geraldine, carries a tray of food. 
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of eight years of missionary 
work among the Cheyennes. 
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Ancestors of St. Labre Indians fought against Custer 


The fathers and grandfathers 
of some of the Indians at St. 
Labre’s Mission were among 
those who, on the morning of 
June 26, 1876, met the troops 
of George Armstrong Custer 
near the confluence of the Big- 
horn and Little Bighorn Rivers, 
about 65 miles west of the pres- 
ent mission site. When after 
two fierce and bloody hours the 
Indians rode away, the only 
moving object on the silent 
prairie was the blue and white 
pennant of the 7th Cavalry’s 
guidon, fluttering lazily in a 
fitful summer wind. 

There is a tradition among 
the Indians that some of Cus- 
ter’s men, faced by overwhelm- 
ing odds, committed suicide 
rather than fall into their en- 
emies’ hands. The Indians also 
claim that Custer attacked them 
in their camp, while they were 
eating their noon meal with 
their women and_ children. 
Whatever the truth of the mat- 
ter, “Custer’s Last Stand,” as 
the history books call it, was al- 
so the Cheyennes’ last stand; 
only eight years later they made 
their final surrender to the 
greatly augmented U.S. forces 
sent to the Indian country after 
the massacre of Custer’s detach- 
ment. 












Eddie Gray, 78, describes how his 
grandfather, White Elk, and 
other Cheyennes and Sioux 
surrounded General Custer and 
his men at the Little Bighorn. 
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Fr. Carl Pulvermacher, accompanied by little Imogene Yellow Eyes, visits Mrs. Gracé Yellow Fox and her son Waldo, From the 
government the Cheyennes get free medical service, and those on relief (84% of the tribe) receive $35 to $65 per month. 


A fierce. pride, a difficult language, a sad history 


Among other Indian peoples the Cheyennes are 
known as “the race of sorrow,” a title which has 
been well, if sadly, earned. Their attack on Custer 
and his troopers (see opposite page) was not a 
sudden outburst of mindless pagan savagery. 
Twenty-five years before, the Cheyennes had 
signed a treaty of peace which U.S. troops had 
twice broken by slaughtering large groups of 
Cheyennes. Finally induced to settle in the Black 
Hills, they saw even this refuge threatened when 
gold was discovered in their territories. On the 
morning of the debacle, Custer was in the proc- 
ess of trying to force them back onto their 
reservation, away from the open hunting lands 
west of the Black Hills—land which was theirs 
by treaty. 

The Cheyennes were among the last of the 
plains tribes to surrender, and the memory of 
these bitter years has not yet burned itself out. 
Many still identify Catholicism with the white 
man. “Mentally,” as one of the Capuchins who 
has worked among them has pointed out, “the 
Cheyenne is on a par with the white man. He 
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may be a little slow in grasping abstract ideas 
and arguments, though one often wonders about 
this. It seems to be more a question of whether 
he wants to accept the truth rather than whether 
he understands it. He considers himself a law 
unto himself, so much so that when asked why 
he does or omits a thing, he will reply: ‘I wanted 
to. I am a Cheyenne.’ ” Though this fierce pride 
still persists, many years of dependence on the 
Federal dole have sapped the self-respect of the 
Cheyennes, as of other tribes. 

In addition to psychological barriers there is 
for the white missionary the obstacle presented 
by the difficult Cheyenne language, which has no 
words to express spiritual concepts like Grace, 
Sacraments, Eucharist, Holy Ghost, Sacramen- 
tals. Faced with problems like these, more than 
one missionary has wondered whether the In- 
dians come to him only for the material largesse 
he is able to dispense. More than one has echoed 
the same questions Father Brunner asked him- 
self back in 1927: “Will these men ever change? 
Will they keep the commandments of God?” 




















In this rare picture, Cheyennes hold a pagan purification rite, lasting several hours, in a “sweat tepee.” After the 
sides of the tent are rolled down, water is poured over heated stones to generate dense clouds of steam. The buffalo skull at 
left is also used in the ceremony. Some of these Indians are Catholic, but many lapse periodically into pagan practices. 
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Fr. Carl distributes Communion at Sunday Mass in the chapel. 


Paganism still persists 


There are very few Indian families all of whose mem- 
bers are Catholics; the converts are subjected to constant 
ridicule and criticism. Various Protestant sects, notably 
the Mennonites, have evangelized among the Cheyennes 
with some success. A new Catholic has scant opportunity 
to observe and draw strength from the example of other 
fervent Cheyenne laymen, and some converts lapse into 
pagan practices (opposite page) or apathy. 

Finally, there is the peyote problem. Peyote (or mes- 
cal), a small cactus plant which grows in southwestern 
U.S. and northern Mexico, has small tops or buttons about 
1 1/3 inches in diameter; when eaten, these have the 
effect of a drug. One of the missionaries who sees in 
peyote a prime source of the Indians’ lack of initiative 
describes it this way: “The drug is used as an exhilarant 
in connection with religious ceremonies and, supposedly 
at least, as a remedy for various ailments. It produces a 
delightful lethargy accompanied by a stimulated imagina- 
tion.” Even children are not immune from its effects, he 
goes on to say: “The children . . . permitted to go to 
their homes over the weekend .. . return to the school on 
Monday morning . . . sit at their desks staring at one 
spot indefinitely, until the effect of the drug wears off.” 

These things being true, it is not surprising that of the 
many conversions that have been made among the 
Cheyennes, not all have been lasting; at one time about 
a third of the tribe had become Catholics, but not nearly 
that number remain faithful today. 


Two children pray 
before a statue of 
the Sacred Heart. 

















Rita and Limana Redneck play on the porch of their home. 





St. Labre’s tries to heal the wounds of history 


The combined grade and high school at St. 
Labre’s now enrolls 236 children, who are taught 
by Franciscan sisters from Milwaukee. Father 
Marion and Father Carl Pulvermacher of the mis- 
sion staff handle religion classes, and three laymen 
augment the faculty. In addition to academic sub- 
jects, the high school teaches vocational courses. 
Boys can learn welding, auto mechanics and elec- 
trical work; girls are taught home economics, 
shorthand and typing. 

The school is attended by Indian children from 
the reservation and white children from the sur- 
rounding territory. This fact is of major impor- 
tance: for the children of both races it is an object 
lesson which may go far toward closing the 
wounds history has inflicted upon the body of 


During evening recreation, boarding students Elizabeth 
Bull in Sight and Delpha Harris dance in the library. 
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Sister Eustella, the school principal, conducts choir 
practice. She also teaches English, history, Latin. 


interracial understanding. Whatever prejudices 
may exist in the minds of the white students are 
subjected to the best argument for tolerance: the 
simple, unforced contacts of everyday living which 
enable them to think of Indians as individuals— 
not as a faceless mass. For the Indians, living and 
learning with their white neighbors means coming 
out of their isolation and adjusting themselves to 
the facts of the modern world—without submerg- 
ing the worthwhile aspects of their own culture. 
“Whatever good has been accomplished,” wrote 
one of the missionaries a few years ago, “has been 
done through the school. If any of the Indians 
have developed any sort of Christian mental atti- 
tude, they owe it to the school—to the fact that 
they lived there and imbibed the atmosphere.” 


































A group of Cheyenne boys join in a pick-up game of basketball around an outdoor basket. The high school team last year won 
6, lost 7. St. Francis Hall (BacKcRouND) houses the band room plus living quarters for lay teachers and mission workers. 
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A 150-year-old angel was found atop 
an old hearse stored in the back of a 
garage in the tiny village of Bic. 








The features of these.two children from Quebec’s Ecole Moderne resemble This relief of St. John the Evangelist 
those of the angel in a woodcarving which once adorned a provincial church. was found in a Montreal garage. 
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All along the St. Lawrence River in the Province of Quebec, 

the tall steeples of some of Canada’s earliest Catholic churches 

A nN = - ] f a c eC S point upward like a row of lances in the sun. Inside these 
churches (and in Quebec seminaries and museums as well) 

: are some of the best examples of folk art to be found any- 
where in North America. When the first Bishop of Quebec, 
Francois de Montmorency Laval, journeyed to France to get 
aid for the diocese he had founded about 1674, he brought 
back with him artists and sculptors to help decorate the new 
; churches. As time went on and these early artisans died, 
features of today’s children apprentices took over who had been born and bred in the 
New World. Their art, hardly affected by the post-Renaissance 
influences which were ruining religious art in Europe, had the 


In Quebec’s old religious | 


folk art are found the 
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A statue of the Christ Child and one of St. John 
the Baptist, held by two young students, were originally carved 
for village churches. They are now in the Quebec Museum. 


os 


Moses was a frequent subject for early sculptors. This statue 
is from the collection of folk art enthusiast Paul Gouin. 


strength and simplicity which marked the French pioneers. As 
models in fashioning their statues of Christ, the Holy Family, 
and the saints they used these same hardy peasants; for the 
angels their models were the wide-eyed, sweet-faced children of 
New France. In the faces of today’s children, as these photo- 
graphs show, there remains a striking resemblance to the angel 
faces carved in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Today, ‘unfortunately, this native art is no longer popular. 
To save it from being lost, a collector named Paul Gouin 
réscued many pieces from dusty storage places all over the 
province. His wife didn’t share his enthusiasm, so Gouin had 
to sture his acquisitions in a Montreal garage, where some of 
these pictures were taken. 
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The frank, open, innocent features of a 
modern French Canadian boy are strikingly 
similar to those of a carved angel. 


A little girl from the Ecole Moderne poses 

with two angels—one a carved relief from 

the wall of a church, the other a full-length statue 
which once stood above the altar of a parish church. 











What can you do for Catholic Press Month? 


The Catholic press is as much 
a.part of the Catholic scene as 
all the other things—churches, 
schools, hospitals, monasteries, con- 
vents and institutions—that are so 


central to Catholic life. The Catho- 
lic press ranks next to the pulpit and the 
pastoral letter as a means of instruction 
in faith and morals, bringing to its work 
a uniquely Christian view which secular 
publishers lack. 


Of all Catholic publications only susi- 
LEE is owned by its own subscribers. 
(Some two-thirds of our readers—lay- 
men and clergy together—own stock in 
the corporation publishing jusitee.) It 
is this wide-spread ownership, plus its 


editors’ world-wide view of Catholicism, 
which makes juBILeE really a magazine 
of the Church and her people. 


So far juBILEE has grown steadily 
(sometimes in spurts, sometimes evenly) 
in the twenty-two months since its first 
issue appeared. Its editors, aided by a hard 
working corps of volunteers, have put in 
many long hours on editorial and business 
work, have overcome many seemingly un- 
solvable problems, and have in this short 


period won for JUBILEE five first prizes in 
the 1954 Catholic Press Convention. Now, 
the editors have set a goal of 100,000 sub- 
scribers by the end of juBILEE’s second 
year. (Current paid sales are nearing 
50,000.) Whether or not that goal is 
reached depends in part on how many of 
JUBILEE’S readers are interested in helping 
us reach out to the great number of Catho- 
lics who have not yet subscribed, do not 
yet know about jusBiLee. Some time ago, 
as an aid to our subscription campaigns, 
we set up an offering of Serial Notes (see 
below for details). These notes, costing 
$250 each and bearing 3% annual inter- 
est, are designed to supply extra capital 
for the development and expansion of 
JUBILEE. The response to this offering of 
Serial Notes has been steady, and as a 
result we have been able to make extra 
mailings. which picked up quite a few 
thousand subscriptions. However, our 
goal—100,000 paid sales—still lies before 
us and our subscription campaigns are 
going on. You can still help yuBILEE grow 
by buying a Serial Note. 
* * * 

JUBILEE’s Serial Notes are a double in- 
vestment—a regular financial investment 
which brings a periodic return through 


interest ; and secondly, and most import- 
ant of all, a spiritual and personal invest- 
ment in a project which is designed to 
report in all its glory the breath of the 
Lord God to the farthest confines of His 


world. 
* * * 


THE OFFERING CONSISTS OF: Four hundred $250 serial 
notes, bearing 3% interest payable semi-annually on 
December 1 and June 1. Interest will be computed from 
the first of the month in which the note is purchased. 
Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes are to be 
chosen each year by lot for redemption. Notes are callable 
in advance of maturity on any interest date at the option 
of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run for 
at least five years, after which 10% of them—forty each 
year (unless the corporation decides it best to call in 
more)—will be chosen by lot for redemption at $250 each 
over a period of the next ten years. Interest paid on each 
$250 note will thus run from a minimum of $37.50 for 
those first redeemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those 
redeemed at the end of the fifteen-year period. ... At 
present this offer is being made solely in New York State. 





To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Enclosed is $ Serial Notes 
at $250.00 each. I understand that I am to receive 
3% annual interest paid in two installments each 
year, and that beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of 
all notes are to be chosen by lot each year for 
redemption. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Jesuir RELATIONS AND ALLIED 
Documents, edited by Edna Kenton 
(Vanguard, $6.00), is a richly reward- 
ing one-volume selection (from the 
original 73 volumes) of the reports 
made by Jesuit missionaries in North 
America to their superiors in Quebec 
and in France from the establishment 
of their first mission in 1611 to the 
surrender of the Jesuit estates to the 
Canadian government in 1789. 

Through these pages, described some- 
times in their own words, sometimes by 
their fellow-priests, march the great 
and heroic figures of Isaac Jogues, 
Jacques Marquette, Jean de Brébeuf 
and other Jesuits who brought the Faith 
to the Indians of North America, helped 
open up a new country, and left be- 
hind them, in these documents, an un- 
duplicated record of the daily life, the 
religion, the folklore and the mythology 
of the American Indian. 

This book is far from being dry, dull 
or pedantic. The Relations and other 
letters and reports read like stories of 
high adventure—which in fact the writ- 
ers experienced. The valuable introduc- 
tion by Reuben Gold Thwaites which 


accompanied the original complete ' 


edition is here retained — and wisely, 
because it maps out for the neophyte 
the main directions of the Jesuit effort 
during the whole period.—R. L. R. 


My Servant, CATHERINE, by Arrigo 
Levasti (Newman Press, $4.00), is an 
affectionate but happily unsentimental 
study of the great 14th century saint, 
Catherine of Siena. Although a mystic 
and a stigmatic, and given to ecstasies 
and visions, she was nevertheless no re- 
cluse. Whether ministering to the sick, 
succoring the destitute and outcast, or 
preaching to crowds in Siena, Florence, 
Pisa and Lucca, Catherine touched and 
inspired all who came near her. She 
waged a ceaseless gssault of love, infect- 
ing her followers with zeal and firing 
them with her own remarkable holiness. 

Three great ideals motivated Cather- 
ine’s actions in the political life of her 
time—the return of the Papacy from 
Avignon to Rome, eventually accom- 
plished largely due to Catherine’s pray- 
ers, preaching and personal exhortation 
to Gregory XI; the launching of a cru- 
sade to redeem the Holy Lands from 
the infidels; and the reform of the 
hierarchy, whose many corrupt members 
were a stain on the beauty of the 
Church and a scandal to all Christen- 
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dom. Most of her efforts toward these 
ends were failures. No crusade was initi- 
ated during her lifetime, the lives of the 
higher clergy remained rife with abuses, 
and two years before her death an anti- 
Pope, Clement VII, was elected by an 
intractable group of cardinals averse to 
the stern policies and harsh personality 
of Urban VI. Catherine strove persistent- 
ly for the recognition of Urban’s legiti- 
macy and became vainly embroiled in 
the bitter partisanship of the struggle. 
The last few months of her life were 
filled with terror and anguish over the 
schism that was rending the Body of 
Christ. 

The author is at pains throughout 
the book to illustrate that, despite her 
intensive and far-ranging activities in 
the affairs of Italy and the Papacy, 
Catherine was not primarily a political 
thinker or leader but a religious one. 
Having little understanding of—or in- 
terest in—intrigues, power balances and 
the like, she interpreted all things, 
every event, in terms of the good of the 
Church and the salvation of men. 

—Oona BurKE 


CoLLeEcTIo RITUUM (Bruce, Cloth $4.50, 
Leather $5.75) is the new book of 
rites incorporating the recently-approved 
usages of English for three Sacra- 
ments (Baptism, Matrimony and Ex- 
treme Unction) and in 26 commonly 
used blessings (of throats, of mothers 
before and after childbirth, of holy 


. water, of the sick, of children, etc.). 


In Baptism, for example, practically 
all of the ceremony may be said in Eng- 
lish except for the three exorcisms, the 
brief formulas of anointing and bless- 
ing, and the actual words of baptizing 
—“Ego te baptizo,” etc. Marriages may 
be performed entirely in English except 
for the blessing of the rings and the 
words “Ego conjungo vos,” etc. In ad- 
ministering Extreme Unction the priest 
may now use English for everything ex- 
cept the prayer at the imposition of 
hands over the sick person and in the 
words of the actual anointing and the 
blessings which follow. Depending on 
the wishes of the bishop of each dio- 
cese, funerals may be conducted wholly 
in English. 

Permission for the use of English 
makes these ceremonies much more 
meaningful both for Catholics and for 
non-Catholic friends who often attend 
Catholic baptisms, weddings and fu- 
nerals. The issuance of this new Col- 
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SUPERSTITION CORNER 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
The story of Kate Alard, a headstrong, 
quick-witted tomboy fervently devoted to 
her Catholic faith, set in Elizabethan Eng- 
land during the seething religious con- 
troversies of that time. 
A Thomas More Book to Live. 
February 14 $3.75 


KNIGHTS OF GOD 


Patricia Lynch 
The master storyteller of Ireland recreates 
the valiant lives of the heroic men and 
women who became Irish saints; St. Pat- 
rick, St. Brigid, St. Brendan, and others. 
March 17 $2.75 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
Paul Philippe, O.P. 
Mary was predestined to form Christ's 
Sacred Humanity that He might become 
a Priest. How Our Lady can form the daily 
lives of priests and bring them to closer 
intimacy with Christ the Priest is the only 
theme of this book. March 17 $3.00 
THE PRACTICE OF THE VOWS 
L. Colin, C.S.S.R. 
A first class book on the vows of religious. 
March 17 $4.00 
THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 
These five essays are the masterfully welded 
compound of insight and conviction which 
is the basic substance of all Georges Ber- 
nanos’ writings. May 3 $4.50 
LETTERS FROM BARON FRIEDRICH 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 
Baron von Hiigel, more than any religious 
thinker since Newman, impressed all who 
knew or read him with his deep sincerity 
and courage. These letters are written in 
the spirit of an old uncle guiding his young 
niece. May $3.75 
A Thomas More Book to Live. 
TRUTH 
St. Thomas. Aquinas 
West Baden College Edition, Library of 
Living Catholic Thought. Three volumes, 
boxed in a handsome slipcase. 
$20.00 


Published 
THE LORD 


Romano Guardini 
‘This book is a masterpiece.”’-—H. A. Rein- 
hold, Commonweal. “A deeply spiritual 
book . . . informative, stimulating and en- 
couraging throughout.”—Books on Trial 
Published $6.50 
THE LITTLE FRIENDS OF JESUS 
Marcelle Auclair 
“Presents the Gospel in terms of a child’s 
daily life in. text and lovely illustrations 
by Mary Gehr. A fine book for reading 
aloud.” —America 
A selection of the Catholic Childrens 
Book Club Published $2.00 


Buy these books at your bookstore 


REGNERY +- CHICAGO 
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Help These Children 
To KNOW Their Faith 


IN RELIGION CLASSES. If Catholic children 
attending public schools are to know and 

live their Faith, their religious instruction 
classes must be made meaningful and enjoy- 
able—despite the obvious handicaps of 

such teaching. Thousands of catechists find an 
answer to this problem in the use of the 

weekly religion texts in periodical form—the 
Confraternity MESSENGERS: The YOUNG 
CaTHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 6-9; the 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for grades 3-6; 
and Our LitTLe MEesseNGcer, for grades 2 and 3. 


AT HOME. The ‘‘take home"’ appeal of these 
weekly texts has an effect on others— 

brothers, sisters, parents. And, every issue is 
read and reread by the pupils. The MESSEN- 
GERS' generous use of pictures and color 

makes the presentation of essential doctrinal 
information appealing . .. While not a text as 
such, this is also true of TREASURE CHEsT—the 
popular and effective picture-story magazine 
for all ages which “‘instructs while it entertains."' 


IN DAILY LIFE. The supplementary contents— 
Bible stories . . . commentary on the Sunday 
Gospels . . . the liturgical information . . . 
seasonal feast days .. . articles on conduct and 
manners . . . features on matters of current 
interest—make the Confraternity MESSENGERS 
effective media for helping these ‘‘spiritually 
underprivileged" Catholic children become 
more fully aware of the ultimate reasons 

for knowing and living their faith. 


























































“Does the Catholic Church sanction mob law?” 
asked Puck magazine when Cardinal Gibbons 
defended the Knights of Labor in 1887. Have 
Catholics been pro or anti-labor? What effect 
did the Catholic Bishops’ program of 1919 have 
on the New Deal? What is a “labor priest”? 
What have Catholics done to prevent Communist 
domination of unions? Find out the answers 

to these and other questions in— 


CATHOLICS & US. LABOR 


—a 16-page reprint in text and pictures of JUBILEE’s famous article 
(September, 1954) on the role of clergy and laity in the U.S. labor 
scene. 


prices: 15¢ per single copy, 10¢ per copy Write to: Reprint Dep't, sUBILEE, 377 
in orders of 50 or more (minimum bulk Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
order). : Please enclose payment. 
























lectio Rituum is, therefore, cause for 
rejoicing.—R. L. R. 


A Suort Breviary, edited by William 


G. Heidt, O.S.B. (Liturgical Press, 


Collegeville, Minn., $6:00), is a new 
edition of the famous Short Breviary in 
English published for some years by 
the monks of St. John’s Abbey. The 
complete edition of this one—pocket. 
size and more compact than earlier edi- 
tions—has three new features: a prayer 
to commemorate each of the major 
saints’ days, a supplement of psalms 
for those who want to say the entire 
psalter, and a second supplement con. 
taining: a scripture reading for each 
day of the liturgical year. Laymen who 
want to live the liturgy even more fully 
by reciting part of the Divine Office in 
addition to attending daily Mass will 
find A Short Breviary a valuable sup- 
plement to their daily missal.—R. L. R. 


Tue Cuurcu: A Divine Mystery, by 
Abbé Roger Hasseveldt (Fides, $4.50), 
is a concise and very timely study of 
the existence of the Church as a mys- 
tery of divine love which permits all 
mankind to be embraced in the Trinity 
through Christ; through the Church 
grace is present in the world and Christ 


-is present and active in mankind. More 


practical than abstrusely theoretical, 
The Church: A Divine Mystery will ap- 
peal primarily to people actively en- 
gaged in the affairs of the world but at 
the same time anxious to participate 
fully in the Church’s mission to restore 
all things in Christ. 

The author, who has worked closely 
with Catholic Action movements in 
France, has directed his discussion par- 
ticularly to lay audiences. Abbé Has- 
seveldt examines at some length the 
Christian’s responsibility to cooperate 
with the Church in her apostolate of 
love and redemption, of transforming 
the world and bringing all creation to 
completion in preparation for Christ's 
final coming. This ‘very modern ap- 
praisal can provide an excellent guide 
for Catholic Action study groups, and 
as well for individuals interested in 
penetrating and exploring the mystery 
of the Church’s presence in the world. 

—Oona Burke 


Tue CatTHotic ENCYCLOPEDIA: SUPPLE- 
MENT II, edited by Vincent C. Hopkins, 
S.J. (The Gilmary Society, New York. 
5 vols., $23.00 and $27.95), covers the 
years from 1922, when Supplement I 
was published, to the present. Because 
in many cases the contributing authors 
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By C. F. KELLEY 


From the Age of Faith comes an inspiring message 
for the troubled world of today 


The Book of the Poor in Spirit 


Translated, with an Introduction entitled A GUIDE TO RHINELAND MYSTICISM 


This new translation makes a fourteenth century spiritual classic available 
for the first time in contemporary English. The work of a member of the 
devout Rhineland group who called themselves “Friends of God,” it is a 
guide to applying the first Beatitude to man’s whole spiritual life. Its 
twenty-three chapters, divided into convenient sections for daily use, form 
a climactic path to union with God. 


THE BOOK OF THE POOR IN SPIRIT is also of interest to students of Christ- 
ian mysticism, both in its theme and for the editor’s introduction, which 
gives the historical background of the Rhineland group and an evaluation 
of its teachings. Imprimatur. $3.50 











Good Shepherd’s Fold 


By ANNE CAWLEY BOARDMAN, author of SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM. The 
first complete, modern biography of St. Mary Euphrasia, founder of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd, and the inspiring story of the work this Order is doing 
in the United States by caring for wayward girls. Mrs. Boardman has visited 
many of the more than 60 Houses of Sisters of the Good Shepherd that are 
carrying on the ideals of their Foundress in this country. Her first-hand, behind- 
the-scenes account of their work is filled with drama and human interest. 
Fully illustrated. Imprimatur. $3.50 














| At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N. Y. 











have gone back as far as 1900 to give 
the background of their respective sub- 
jects, this new supplement is a very 
valuable source of information on doc- 
trinal, disciplinary and historical devel- 
opments within the Universal Church in 
the first half of the 20th century. 

The 143 articles are arranged in 
groups. There are, for instance, those 
on the various countries of the world. 
Typical is the article on France, which 
begins with geographical information 
and population statistics, then covers re- 
cent French economic, social and his- 
torical development, and concludes with 
a detailed section (written by the Abbé 
Eugéne Jarry, Professor of History at 
the Catholic Institute of Paris) on the 
contemporary history and missionary 
activity of French Catholicism. Mon- 
signor Calvet, a former rector of the 
same Institute and a distinguished liter- 
ary critic, supplements Abbé Jarry’s 
work with a full account of French liter- 
ature since 1900. The result is a quite 
adequate account of France from all 
aspects during the last 50 years. Though 
the approach is objective, it is charac- 
terized also by an awareness of Catholic 
values that is not found in general ref- 
erence works or in specialized studies. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


This same plan is followed in the 
articles on the other countries of the 
world: Austria (by former Chancellor 
von Schussnigg), Belgium (by Profes- 
sor Jadin of Louvain), Germany (by 
Professor Jedin of the University of 
Bonn), the Soviet Union (by Professor 
Timasheff of Fordham), and the United 
States (by Rev. Thomas McAvoy, C.S.C., 
of the University of Notre Dame). Iron 
Curtain countries like Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania are also 
included, and Dr. Sih of Seton Hall 
University contributes one on China. 

Another group of articles comment on 
the principal papal encyclicals of the 
period, among them Casti Connubii, 
Divini Redemptoris and Humani Gen- 
eris. A third group covers subjects like 
philosophy (by Professor Vernon 
Bourke of St. Louis University) and 
medicine (by Professor G. Kasten Tall- 
madge of Marquette University). There 
are articles on canonical, moral, dog- 
matic, historical and devotional sub- 
jects: on secular institutes, alcoholism, 
contraception, sterilization, psychoan- 
alysis, psychiatry, the role of women in 
modern life. Biographical articles on 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Leon 
Hormel, Cardinal Mindszenty, Pope Pius 











The legacy of 
Charles de Foucauld 


SEEDS OF THE DESERT 
Rene Voillaume 


The message of Charles de Foucauld, 
the founder of the Little Brothers of 
Jesus, is a call to Christians of our 
times to live the Gospel as it is. 
Seeds of the Desert is not a biog- 
raphy, but a deep and moving book 
of spirituality. In exploring the 
vocation and spirituality of the 
new congregation, Father Voillaume 
brings us a fresh understanding of 
the traditional ideas of poverty, 
work, love and chastity, obedience, 
prayer, and the apostolate. Includes 
a four page picture ‘story of the 
Little Brothers of Jesus. $4.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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| CHOICE READING | 





THE PRIMACY OF PETER 

By Msgr. Charles Journet, translated 
by John Chapin—An important analy- 
sis of the apostolic succession and a 
timely reply to Oscar Cullmann’s 
earlier work, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, 
Martyr. The author discusses the 
chief issues which separate Protes- 
tants and Catholics and bases his an- 
swers upon Catholic tradition. $2.75 


I LIFT MY LAMP 
Edited by John P. Leary, S.J.—Thrill- 
ing biographies of sixteeen Jesuits 
who played active roles in the forma- 
tion of America. Some of those de- 
scribed, such as St. Isaac Jogues, Pere 
Marquette and Peter De Smet, are 
already well-known. The others should 
be, for their lives gave eloquent testi- 
mony to the spirit of Christ and the 
love of country. $4.75 


MORE BLESSED THAN KINGS 
Essays on Certain Minor Characters 
in the Four Gospels 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. — By 
sketching certain persons who are 
ven but scant notice in the Gospels 
ather McCorry teaches serious lessons 
about the spiritual life. These chapters 
reflect the same fine sense of humor 
yi in his earlier works—Most 
Worthy of All Praise, As We Ought 
and Those Terrible Teens. Selection of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. $3.00 


NO LONGER TWO 

A Commentary on the Encyclical 

Cast1 Connusi of Pius XI 

By Walter J. Handren, S.J—To young 

men and women confronted with the 

quesiion: “What is marriage?” the 

author offers sound advice by an accu- 

rate and attentive exposition of the 

teaching of Pope Pius XI. Wherever 
ssible the teaching of the late 
ontiff is augmented by statements of 

the present Holy Father and the 

Bishops of our country. $4.00 


THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD 
By Rev. Josef Sellmair, translated 
by Brian Battershaw—This work sets 
forth the relationship that should 
exist between humanity and the mys- 
tery of grace in priests. The author 
treats such knotty problems as the 
priest and learning, the priest and the 
world, the priest and women, person- 
ality and asceticism. 


WHY I BECAME A BROTHER 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. George 
L. Kane—Nineteen brothers, from va- 
rious religious congregations, provide 
autobiographical sketches that will do 
much to clarify many misapprehen- 
sions about vocations to the brother- 
hood. The contributors came from 
every walk of lay life and are now 
engaged in a variety of works in their 
own communities. 

Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 
HAIL MARY 

By Dom Eu ene Vandeur, translated 
by John H. Collins, S.J. Commentary 
on the Hail Mary pointing out the 
wealth of Catholic truths embodied in 
some of the words and giving people 
a better and deeper appreciation of 
one of the greatest prayers of our 
Faith. 

THE FAILING WINE 
Mary, Seat of Wisdom 

By Father M. Oliver, O.C.S.0.—In 
vigorous, warm prose, the author of 
Fair As the 
Mary’s title Seat of Wisdom. He traces 
Mary’s intimate knowledge and love 
of Christ and reveals the captivating 
beauty of the mother of God. $2.50 
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Westminster, Maryland 


XI and Pope Pius XII, among others, 
are included.: 

It is difficult to review such a work. 
This reader would prefer more detail in 
some cases, less in others. Most articles 
are long, and while this policy allows 
for thorough treatment it may deter the 
seeker after more capsuled information. 
Perhaps a new edition of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary would supply 
this want. However, the Gilmary Society 
is to be complimented for making this 
supplement available. It is of course a 
valuable addition to libraries and Catho- 
lic information centers, and is a highly 
useful work also for the individual who 
is interested in understanding the world 
in which he lives—Stuart Carr 


Arrica, Wortp oF New MEn, by John 
J. Considine (Dodd, Mead, $4.00), is a 
handsome book, illustrated with many 
good photographs, in which Father Con- 
sidine of Maryknoll recounts his impres- 
sions of daily life, of the progress of 
religion and of the movement toward 
political maturity among the peoples of 
Africa. During his long journey he 
talked to missionaries, government offi- 
cials, tribal chiefs and ordinary people. 
Because he did not confine his curiosity 
to any one field, Father Considine has 
turned out a book which is a genuinely 
interesting introduction—written popu- 
larly but not superficially—to a conti- 
nent in ferment.—R.L.R. 


A Guwe To THE Lay APOSTOLATE, com- 
piled and annotated by Catherine Bueh- 
ler (Carillon Press, 93-26 Corona Ave., 
Elmhurst, N. Y., $1.00), is a handbook 
of quotations by popes, bishops, chap- 
lains and lay leaders on the nature of 
the lay apostolate, the training and 
spiritual formation of its members, and 
the major fields for apostolic activity. 
Much of the material was gathered by 
Miss Buehler as a delegate to the World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate held in 
Rome in 1951; the rest she has com- 
piled from other writings and addresses. 
There are also two valuable appendices, 
one summarizing the reports of the vari- 
ous workshops of the Congress, the 
other containing the speech of Msgr. 
Cardijn, founder of the Young Christian 
Workers movement, plus the address 
made by the Holy Father to the assem- 
bled delegates. 

For the priest who chaplains a Catholic 
Action group, for the lay members of 
such groups, and for those who want 
to study the lay apostolate or write 
about it, Miss Buehler has put together 
a useful, handy booklet.—R.L.R. 














Meditations 
LENTEN READING 


DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS. 


By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, 
D.D.; Translated by Rev, Joseph 
McMullin, Ph. D.; preface by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 


The meditations follow day by day the 
Scripture lessons of the Roman Breviary. 
Each meditation goes directly to the heart 
of some spiritual question and is expressed 
in clear, modern language. The style is 
marked by a sense of humor combined with 
sound spirituality. Here is the perfect com- 
plement to the daily reading of the 
Breviary. 4 Vols., 18 mo.—4 x 6% inches. 
79-2001—Levant grain, simulated leather, 
yellow edge, boxed. 

Set of 4 Volumes: $25.00. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 

Original Douay version or new Confrater- 
nity Edition with Douay version of Old 
Testament, with New Psalms, New Testa- 
ment, New Confraternity Text. 16 page 
Family Register. Size 6 x 8. 1,300 pages. 
14 Maps in color. $3.75 $5.25 $6.75 $8.00 
up. 32 Illustration Edition $8.75 up. 


Missals 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
AND HERITAGE 
By the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Newark, N. J. 

With the story of the Catholic Church in 
America. 1,382 pages. Size 4 x 6'"— 
Cloth $4.00 — Imitation Leather $6.50 — 
Gold edge $7.50—Leather $8.75. 


NEW 4 VOLUME EDITION 


One volume for each of the four seasons. 
Each volume contains Ordinary of Mass. 
2,000 pages. Size 33%” x 55”. Flexboard 
per set $6.50 Imitation Leather per set 
$11.50 American seal $16.00. 





Spiritual Reading 
THE RADIANT CROWN OF 
GLORY 
By Vy. Rev. Th s PI , 
O.F.M. 


A simple and direct explanation of the 
dogma of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. 
This book has a solid devotional aspect, 
so that the reader is not only informed of 
the dogma, but is led to a greater love 
and devotion towards Mary. 274 pages. 
$3.50. 


THE ROSARY IN DAILY LIFE 


By Rev. Francis Willam 


Tr. by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. This is a 
companion volume to The Rosary: Its His- 
tory and Meaning, which treats the de- 
votional and historical aspects of each 
mystery of the Rosary and its application 
to everyday life. 228 pages, $3.50. 


At your local bookstore or 
Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati San francisco 
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JUBILEE salutes . . . 
VINCENT J. GIESE 


BECAUSE . . . for the last five years he has been a vital 
factor in the growth of a new and needed publishing venture. 
While doing graduate work at the University of Notre 
Dame, Giese, now 31, became interested in the lay apostolate and 
in Fides, a very young and almost penniless publishing 
group whose greatest assets were enthusiasm and a valid 
publishing idea: to supply fast-growing groups of apostolic 
lay Catholics (students, workers and married couples) with the 
books they needed to help them in their work. 

In 1949, when Fides scored its first success (by 
publishing the dynamic pastoral letters of the late Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris), Giese opened an 
editorial and sales office in one windowless room of an 
office building in Chicago’s Loop. He also went on the 
payroll—at a salary of $25 a week. 

Since then, as a key member of the Fides editorial 
team, Vincent Giese has helped bring to American Catholics 
books on lay participation in the liturgy and in social 
action, a popular series of pictorial albums on the 
Sacraments and, most recently, the first two volumes of a six- 
volume “Theology Library,” an effort “to fill the gap 
between the simplified textbook and the seminary manual.” 

Aside from his Fides work, Giese is an active member 
of the South Side Chicago community where he lives. It 
is a neighborhood in transition, and he and a group of 
like-minded citizens—Catholics, Protestants and Jews— 
have joined together to help reduce the frictions 
inevitable when new racial and religious minorities move 
into a hitherto homogeneous area. As an individual, Giese 
has also taken a lively interest in good government on 
the local and state levels. 


FEBRUARY, 1955 
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Virginia Copeland, as THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET, is carried in a holy 





































day procession. while her angry brother looks on helplessly. 


A saint on Broadway 


Author-composer-director Gian- 
Carlo Menotti seems to have made a 
point of calling his new and vastly 
impressive work, 7he Saint of Bleeck- 
er Street, a “music-drama” rather 
than an opera, but lovers of Verdi 
and Puccini who wander into New 
York’s Broadway Theatre won’t feel 
out of place there. Neither should the 
opera-shy, for that matter, nor even 
the person to whom Broadway is 
terra incognita. For whatever its cate- 
gory, The Saint of Bleecker Street 
provides almost three hours of as ex- 
traordinary a kind of excitement— 
visual, auditory, intellectual and emo- 
tional—as the American stage has 
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ever produced. A large statement .. . 
but we have here an uncommonly 
large work. 

The plot is simple. Annina. an 
orphaned Italian girl of intense re- 
ligious fervor, lives with her brother 
Michele in a cold-water flat in New 
York’s Greenwich Village. Their Ital- 
ian-American neighbors are convinced 
she is a saint (in the first act they— 
and the audience—see her receive the 
stigmata while in ecstasy) and they 
crowd around her seeking cures and 
solace. But her brother has vowed to 
keep them away from her (she is seri- 
ously ill) and to prevent her from 
becoming a nun, a vocation she ar- 





dently desires to follow and which he 
is certain will kill her. Rebellious and 
ambitious, Michele regards religion 
as superstition, being Italian as a so- 
cial drawback and life in the ghetto 
of the Village as acceptance of defeat. 
Yet he loves his sister in a way that 
(one feels) goes beyond what ties of 
blood would compel, having an un. 


conscious veneration for the mystery 


that marks her off. At a crucial mo- 
ment of choice he kills his lover for 
taunting him with the attachment and 
for suggesting that there is something 
impure in it. 

An outlaw now, he has become de- 
pendent upon his sister, but his act 
has freed her, and in a secret meet- 
ing Annina tells him that she is 
about to enter the religious life and 
can serve him best through prayer. 
Dying, she is given the veil by a priest’ 
in a private ceremony at home (a 
program note explains that the 
Church in rare circumstances grants 
such permission); a few moments 
after her brother bursts in she dies, 
dressed in a bridal gown and with a 
ring on her finger. 

Upon the bare scaffolding of this 
story Menotti has draped a dazzling 
profusion of riches: music of an 
amazingly varied splendor—introduc- 
ing, carrying, augmenting the drama; 
brilliantly imaginative sets; shrewdly 
under-emphasized costuming. The cast 
he has rounded up is beyond cavil. 
But what gives The Saint of Bleecker 
Street its truly epochal character is 
more than these separate qualities or 
their sum. For Menotti’s is a three- 
leveled achievement. First, he has con- 
clusively proved that opera sung in 
English and with a contemporary 
American setting suffers from no in- 
herent unsuitability; second, he has 
demonstrated that a religious theme 
can make remarkably fine entertain- 
ment; last, he has captured in an al- 
most unprecedented way the conflict 
between tradition and newness—with 
faith, acceptance, humanity and ten- 
derness as one set of terms and skepti- 
cism, ambition, impersonality and 
rootlessness as the other—that cuts to 
the core of American experience. It 
seems safe to say that we shall wait 
a long time for the equal of The Saint 
of Bleecker Street —RicHarp GILMAN 
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Here’s our present to you for 


Catholic Press Month 


WITH EACH NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 
A SET OF THE FAMOUS 
WALTER MELLMAN WOODCUTS—FREE! 


Printed on beautiful blue-gray, wood- 
flaked paper, these seven woodcuts, 
which run in size from 812 x 11 inches 
to 11 x 17 inches, include such scenes 
as “The Flight into Egypt,” ‘The Holy 
Family,” ‘St. Peter's Betrayal of 
Christ’ and “St. Christopher,” and are 
ideal for framing. Appearing in 
JUBILEE’s first issue, they later sold 

at $2.75 per set. Now you can have 





them absolutely free with your subscription 
. a gift from the editors of JUBILEE. 


JUBILEE, the magazine of the Church and her 
people, is unique because... 
“It is the first—and only—national 
pictorial monthly for a Catholic audience. 
“JUBILEE is owned by its own subscribers— 
who, if they wish, may buy one share of 
Class A stock with each one-year subscrip- 
tion (total cost for both JUBILEE and 
stock—$5. See details at right). 


JUBILEE brings you new light on Our Lord and 
Our Lady, the saints, the ordinary people of the 
Church, family and religious life, politics, the 
arts and sciences. Through JUBILEE’s exciting 
pages you'll gain a new insight into the Catholic 
world, see Catholic life at its finest, get a deeper 
understanding of what it means to be a Catholic 
in 20th-century America. 


Would you like to be a part-owner of JUBILEE? 
There’s still a chance for you to become a 
JUBILEE stockholder. JUBILEE’s subscription price 
is $4.00 per year—but to early subscribers, the 
editors have made an unusual offer: in a plan 
inspired by the Social Encyclicals, 50,000 sub- 
scribers have had the opportunity to purchase 
one share of non-voting Class A stock with 
each one-year subscription, by paying $5.00 
for the package. As a JUBILEE stock-holder, you'll 
gain a special low renewal rate for future years 
as well as low rates for Christmas gifts, divi- 
dends as they’re declared, and above all a real 
sense of participation in an exciting publishing 
venture. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE: A regular one-year sub- 
scription costs only $4. If you want to become 

a charter subscriber, holding one share of 
Class A stock in JUBILEE, add $1 to your sub- 
scription fee—a total of $5 for the charter 
package. TO GET JUBILEE: Fill out the bind-in 
card at left (or use the coupon below). If you | , 
want the stock share with your subscription, 
write the word Stock on the card, and: enclose 

$1 extra. (We'll bill you if you wish.) In either 
case the Mellman woodcuts are yours—FREE! 
Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to promote and 


publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A shares, each share (par 
value $1) sold exclusively in combination with one 1-year subscription, at 


$5 per package. 
No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. They are 
being offered directly by the Corporation. The exp cted with this 





offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per package). A complete prospectus 
may be obtained through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from registration, they 
have not been registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the securities have been either 
approved or disapproved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


| To the Editors of JUBILEE, 
' 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(1 New subscription C] Renewal 
[] Enclosed is $__ for (1 1 would like an ordinary 
charter subscription packages subscription (without stock). En- 


at $5 per package. closed is $__ for sub- 
scriptions at $4 each. 
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| 2 Please bill me for - [] Please bill me for ___ 
| packages. subscriptions. 
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Street 
City Zone State 


Add $1 for Canada, $2 for all other foreign. 


| (List additional names and addresses on a separate sheet.) 
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Make 


: 


reservations now 


to fly to 


Christ of Corcovado watches over Rio as a symbol of faith of the Catholic people of Brazil 


RIO by CLIPPER 


Save on special all-expense pilgrimages 
Here are some examples of to the Eucharistic Congress, July 19-24. 
all-expense pilgrimages to the Spare yourself travel details. 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS @ All flights are by giant 4-engine, pressurized 
23-day Air Pilgrimage from Miami, $1,450 “Super-6”" Clippers, fastest airliners in Pan 


leaves July 3 and 16 American’s world-wide fieet. 


27-day Air Pilgrimage from Los Angeles,$ 50 3 : 
ve eee om mn ay 1,626 @ You can choose The Rainbow, famous Clipper* 


32-day Air Pilgrimage from Philadelphia, $1,575 tourist service - oor ine President, deluxe.Blue 
Carpet service. Berths at slight extra cost. 





Leaves July 10, visits Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Rio, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Santiago, @ You can finance your trip with the new, original 
Lima, Panama, Miami. Included are fine hotel Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan. Pay 10% down and the 
pop cetaene ainubtee balance in up to 20 easy installments. One visit. 

r ; No delay. No collateral. See your Travel Agent 
or nearest Pan American office. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pan AMERICAV 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 

















